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CRITICISM ON MILTON'S PARADISE LOST 

[Note on the early iffues of The Spectator] 
No. 262, Announcement of the Milton papers 

I. A GENERAL IdEA OF THE GRACES AND IMPERFECTIC 

OF * Paradise Lost.' 

Ko. 267» The Fable, perfedl or imperfe<5l according to the 
Adlion, which mufl be One, Entire, and Great . 

273, The Characters of Homer, Virgil, and Milton 
compared. Allegorical characflers not proper to 
an Epic .•...••• 

279. The Sentiments mull be both natural aud fub- 
lime. The only piece of pleafantry in /(a!n?ar//^Z^ 

285. The Language fliould be both perfpicuous and 
fublime. How a fublime ftyle may be formed . 

291. Qualities of true and falfe Critics 

297. The Defects. The Fable is unhappy, its hero 
imfuccefsful, and it has too many digreflions. 
The Allegorical perfons in the Charadlers. The 
Sentiments fometimes degenerate into puns ; have 
too frequent allufions to heathen fables as true ; 
and very frequently difplay unneceffary oftentation 
of Learning. The Language is often too obfcure, 
jingling, and technical . • . . • 

IL Beauties in the several Books. 

303. Book L . 
309. Book II. . 
315. BookllL 
321. Book IV. 
327. BookV. . 
333. Book VL 
339. BookVIL 
345. Book VIIL 
351. Book IX. 
357. BookX. . 
363. Book XL 
3^9. Book XXL 



John Milton's public self-dedication to the composp 
TiON of a great English Epic. 

About Feb. 1642, Milton, set 3 a, in his third contribution to the Smec- 
tymnuus controversy. The Reason of Church-government ur^d against 
Prelatryy to show how little delight he had in that which he believed ' God 
by his Secretary conscience injoyned' upon him therein ; he thus magni- 
ficently announces his self-dedication to the magnificent purpose of writing 
a great Epic in his mother tongue. 

** I should not chuse this manner of writing wherein knowingmy self inferior to 
my self, led by the genial power of nature to another task, I nave the use, as I 
may accountit, but ofmy left hand. And though I shall befoolish in sayingmore 
.. to this purpose, yet since it will be such a folly as wisest men going aboii : to com- 
mit, have only confest and so committed, I may trust with more reason, because 
with more folly to have courteous pardon. For although a Poet soaring in the 
high region 'of his fancies with his garland and singing robes about him 
might without apology speak more of himself then Imean to do, yet for 
me sitting here below in the cool element of prose, a mortall thing among 
many readers of no Empyreall conceit, to venture and divulge unusual things 
of my selfe, I shall petition to the gentler sort, it may not be envy to me. 
I must say therefore that after I had from my first yeeres by the ceaselesse 
diligence and care of my father, whom God recompence, bin exercis'd to 
the tongues, and some sciences, as my age would suffer, by sundry masters 
and teachers both at home and at the schools, it was found that whether 
ought was impos'd me by them that had the overlooking, or betak'n to of 
mine own choise in English, or other tongue, prosing and versing, but 
chiefly this latter, the stile by certain vital signes it had, was likely to live. 
But much latelier in the privat Academies of Italy ^ whither I was favor'd to 
resort, perceiving that some trifles which I had in memory, compos'd at 
under twenty or thereabout (for the manner is that every one must give 
some proof of his wit and reading there) met with acceptance above what 
\^as lookt for, and other things which I had shifted in scarsity of books and 
conveniences to patch up amongst them, were receiv'd with written Enco- 
miums, which the Italian is not forward to bestow on men of this side the 
A. Ips, I began thus farre to assent both to them and divers of my friends 
here at home, and not lesse to an inward prompting which now grew daily 
upon me, that by labour and intent study (which I take to be my portion in 
* this life) joyn'd with the strong propensity of nature, I might perhaps leave 
something so written to aftertimes, as they should not willingly let it die. 
These thoughts at once possest me, and these other. That if / were certain 
to write as men buy Leases, for three lives and downward, there ought no 
regard be sooner had, then to Gods glory by the honour and instruction of 
my cotmtr}^. For which cause, and not only for that I knew it would be 
hard to arrive at the second rank among the Latines, / apply'd my selfe to 
that resolution which A rimto follow'd against the perswasions of Bembo, to 
fiLX all the industry and art I could unite to the adorning of my native tongue ; 
not to make verbal curiosities the end, that were a toylsom vanity, but to be 
an interpreter and relater of the best and saeest things among mine own 
Citizens throughout this Hand in the mother direct. That what the greatest 
and choycest wits of Athens ^ Rome, or modern Italy, and those Hebrews ot 
old did for their country, I in my proportion with this over and above of 
being a Christian, might doe for mine : not caring to be once nam'd abroad, 
though perhaps I could attaine to that, but content with these British Hands 
as my world, whose fortune hath hitherto bin, that if the Athenians, as some 
say, made their small deeds great and renowned by their eloquent writers, 
England hath had her noble atchievments made small by the unskilful I 
handling of monks and mecbanicks. 

Time servs not now, and perhaps I might seem too profuse to give any 
certain account of what the mind at home in the spacious circuits of her 
musing hath liberty to propose to her self, though of highest hope, and hardest 
attempting, whether that Epick form whereof the two poems of Homer, and 
those other two of Virgil and Tasso are a di£fuse, and the book of lob a brief 
model :. or whether the rules of Aristotle herein are sttictlv to ^ Vk^x., «« 
nature to be follow'd, which in them that know art, aad w&e ^^i^'MawaX-X^'Wi 
transgression, but an inriching of art. And \ast\7 vAxaX ^An^ ot Y^tvx^^ 
before the conquest might be chosen ic whon^ to \x^ ^t ^ttctw ol a^Cwnar 



tian Heroe. And as Tasso gave to a Prince of Italy his chois whether he 
would command him to write of Godfreys expedition against the infidels, or 
Belisarius against the Gothes, or Charletnain against the Lombards ; if to 
the instinct of natiire and the imboldning of art ought may be trusted, and 
that there be nothing advers in our climat, or tlie vaXt of this age, it haply 
would be no rashnesse from an equal diligence and inclination to present the 
like offer in our own andentstories. Or whether those Dramatick constitutions, 
wherein Sophocles and Euripides raigne shall be found more doctrinal and 
exemplary to a Nation, the Scripture also a£fords us a divine pastoral Drama 
in the Song of Salomon consisting of two persons and a double ChortiSy as 
Origen rightly judges. And the Apocalyps of Saint lohn^ is the majestidc 
image of a high and stately Tragedy, Cutting up and intermingling her 
solemn Scenes and Acts with a sevenfold Chorus of halleluja's and harping 
symphonies : and this my opinion the grave autority of Parens commenting 
that booke is sufficient to confirm. Or if occasion shall lead to imitat those 
magnifick Odes and Hymns wherein Pindarus and Callimachus are in most 
things worthy, some others in their frame judicious, in their matter most an end 
faulty: But those frequent songs throughout the law and prophets beyond all 
these, not in their divine argument alone, but in the very critical art of compo- 
sition may be easily made appear over all kinds of Lyrick poesy^ to be incompar- 
able. These abilities, wheresoever they be found, are the inspired guift of God 
rarely bestow' d, but yet to some (though most abuse) in every Nation : and 
are of power beside the office of a pulpit, to inbreed and cherish in a great 
people the seeds of vertu, and publioc civility, to allay the pertubations of the 
mind, and set the affections in right tune, to celebrate in glorious and lofty 
Hymns the throne and equipage of Gods Almightinesse, and what he works, 
and what he suffers to be wrought with high providence in his Church, to 
sing the victorious agonies of Martyrs and Saints, the deeds and triumphs of 
just and pious Nations doing valiantly through faith against the enemies of 
Christ, to deplore the general relapses of Kingdoms and States from justice 
and Gods true worship. Lastly, whatsoever in religion is holy and sublime, 
in vertu aimable, or grave, whatsoever hath passion or admiration in all the 
changes of that which is call'd fortune from without, or the wily suttleties and 
refluxes of mans thoughts from within, all these things with a solid and treat- 
able smoothnesse to paint out and describe. Teaching over the whole book 
of sanctity and vertu through all the instances of example with such delight 
to those especially of soft and delicious temper who will not so much as look 
upon Truth herselfe, unlesse they see her elegantly drest, that whereas the 
paths of honesty and good life appear now rugged and difficult, though they 
be indeed easy and pleasant, they would then appeare to all men both easy and 

eleasant though they were rugged and difficult indeed. . . . The thing which I 
ad to say, and those intentions which have liv'd within me ever since I could 
conceiv my self any thing worth to my Coimtrie, I return to crave excuse 
that urgent reason hath pluckt from me by an abortive and foredated dis- 
covery. And the accomplishment of them Ues not but in a power above mans 
to promise ; but that none hath by more studious ways endeavour'd, and with 
more unwearied spirit that none shall, that I dare almost averre of iny self, 
as farre as life and free leasure will extend, and that the Land had once infran- 
chis'd her self from this impertinent yoke of prelatry, under whose inquisi- 
torious and tyrannical duncery no free and splendid wit can flourish. Neither 
doe I think it shame to covnant with any knowing reader, that for some few 
yeers yet I may go on trust with him toward the payment of what I am 
now indebted, as being a work not to be rays'd from the heat of youth, or 
the vapours of wine, like that which flows at wast from the pen of some 
vulgar Amorist, or the trencher fury of a riming parasite, not to be obtainM 
by the invocation of Dame Memory and her Siren daughters, but by de- 
vout prayer to that eternall Spirit who can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge, and sends out his Seraphim with the hallow' d fire of his Altar 
to touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases : to this must oe added in- 
dustrious and select reading, steddy observation, insight into all seemly and 
generous arts and affaires, till which in some measure be compast, at mine 
own peril and cost I refuse not to sustain this expectation from as many aa 
are not loath to hazard so much credulity upon the best pledges that I car. 
Jlive them .— ^. 3 7—4 1 . Ed. 1 64 1 . 
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|N the ordinary courfe of writing for The 
Spe^lator^ Addifon determined upon a fum- 
mary expofition oiParadife LoJi\ intending 
in fome four or half a dozen papers, ' to 
give a general Idea of its Graces and Im- 
perfe6lions.' Though his fubjedl was a recent mafler- 
work, it was then comparatively unknown and certainly 
inadequately appreciated. Addifon's purpofe was to i 
make Milton's great Epic popular. His fenfe of tTie 1 
inSiiference and prejudices to be overcome, may be 
gathered, not only from his, at firfl, guarded and argued 
praife of Milton; his large comparative criticifm of 
Homer and Virgil, as if to make Miltoif fhe more 
acceptable ; but alfo from his announcement, fee page 
25 : where, under the cover of a Commentary on the 
great and acceptedly-great name of Ariflotle, he en- 
deavours to get a hearing for the unknown Milton. 

In accordance with this intention, at the clofe of his 
iixth paper,t Addifon announces the termination of the 
criticifm on the following Saturday. Theeffays, howeve^ 
had met with an unexpedled fuccefs. So that their author 
— the fubjedl growing eafily under his hand — ^was in- 
duced, inilead of offering famples of the Beauties of the 
poem, in one effay, to give a feparate paper to thofe in 
each of the twelve books oiParadife Lqfl, His caution/ 
however prevented him even then, from announcing 
his frefh purpofe, until he was well on in his work ; 
entering upon the confideration of the Fourth Book.§ 

Thefe conditions of produ6lion not only fhow the ' 
tentativenefs of the criticifm, but account in part for 
the treatment of the fubje6l. In particular, for the 
repetition in expanded form in its later effays, of 
arguments, opinions, &c., epitomized in the earlier 



6 IntroduBion, 

ones. As, for inflance ; the impropriety of Allegory in 
Epic poetry. " 

Before the appearance of the lad of the Milton papers. 
Volume IV. of the fecond (firfl colle6led) edition of 
The SpeBatoTy which included the firil ten eflays, had 
probably been delivered to its fubfcribers. The text of 
this edition fhowsconfiderable additions and corredlions. 
So that Addifon was revifmg the earlier, poflibly before 
he had written the later of thefe papers. The eight lafl 
papers formed part of Volume V. of the fecond edition, 
which was publilhed in the following year, 17 13. 

Subfequently — in the Author's lifetime — at lead one 
important addition was made to the textf; but the 
fcarcity of early editions oiThe Spe6lator\iz.^ prevented 
any further collation. In this way the growing text grew 
into final form : that in which it has come down to us. 

In the prefent work, the text is that of the original 
iffue, in folio. The variations and additions of the 
fecond edition, in 8vo, are inferted between [ ]. Words 
in the firfl, omitted in the fecond edition are diflin- 
guifhed by having * affixed to them. Subfequent addi- 
tions are inferted between { }; which alfo contain the 
Englifh tranflations of the mottoes. Thefe have been 
verified with thofe in the earliefl edition in which I 
have found them, that of 1744. The reader can there- 
fore watch not only the expanfion of the criticifm, but 
Addifon's method of correcSling his work. 

Thefe papers do not embody the writer's entire mind 
On the fubjedl. Limited as he was in time, to a week ; 
in fpace, to the three or four columns of the Saturday 
folio : he was flill more limited by the capacity, tafle, 

, and patience of his readers. Addifon fhows not a little 
art in the way in which, meting out his thought with 

^the meafure of his readers' minds, he endeavours rather 
to awaken them from indifference than to exprefs his 
complete obfervations. The whole four months' leffon 

+ pp. 54, "tS- 



Introdti^Hon, 7 

incriticiim muflbe apprehended, as much with reference 
to thofe he was teaching to difcriminate and appreciate, 
as to the fettered expreffion of the critic's own opinion. 
The accepted llandards in Epic poetry were Homer) 
and Virgil. All that Addifon tries to do is to per- ' 
fuade his countrymen to put Milton by their fide. 

Paganifm could not furnifli out a real Adlion for a Fable 
greater than that of the Hiad or ^neidy and therefore an 
Heathen could not form a higher Notion of a Poem than one 
of that kind, which they call an Heroic. Whether Miltonh is 
not of a fublimer Nature I will not prefume to determine, it is 
fufficient that I fliew there is in Paradije Loft all the Greatnefs 
of Plan, Regularity of Defign, and mafterly Beauties which we 
difcover in Homer and Virgil,\ 

Poffibly it is owing to the then abfence of an equal 
acknowledgment in England of Dante, Addifon's con- 
fequent limitation of purpofe, and the conditions of the 
produdlion of this criticifm, that there is no recogni- 
tion therein of the great Italian Epic poet. 

Thefe papers conflitute a Primer to Paradife Lojt. . ' 
Moll fldlfully conflrudled both to interefl and inflru6l, 
but Hill a Primer. As the excellent fetting may the 
better difplay the gem of incalculable value : fo may 
Addifon's thought help us to underfland Milton's 
* greatnefs of Soul, which fumifhed him with fuch 
glorious Conceptions.' Let us not flop at the Primer, 
but pafs on to a perfonal apprehenfion of the great 
Englifh Epic; in the perfuafion, that in no fpeech 
under heaven, is there a poem of more Sublimity, 
Delight, and Inllrudlion than that which Milton was 
maturing for a quarter of a century : and that there 
is nothing human more wonderful and at the fame 
time more true, than thofe vifions of 'the whole 
System of the intelledlual World, the C/iaos and the 
Creation ; Heaven, Earth, and Hell ' over which — in 
the deep darknefs of his blindnefs — Milton's fpirit 
fo long brooded, and which at length he revealed to 
Earth in his allonifhing Poem. 
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1836. London. Third edition of No. 6. The criticism, without quota- 

6 vols. 8vo. tions, occupies iL vii.-xcviii. 
1849. London. ^ A new edition of No. 7. The criticism occupies 

a vols. 8vo. ii. 169—184. 
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Three Poets, in three dijlant Ages born^ 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 
The Firll in loftinejs of thought Surpafid^ 
The Next in Majejly; in both the Lall. 
The force of Nature cot^d no farther goe : 
•^To make a HhxcAJhejoynd the former two. 

Dryden. Under Milton's pi(5lure in Tonfon*s folio 
(the fourth) edition of Faradife Lq/i, dr»f. i68S, 




NOTE ON THE EARLY ISSUES OF * THE SPECTATOR.' 

1711. No. X of The Spectator acp^pesas *To be Continued every Day.* 
Mar. z. It is a foolscap folio, printed in two columns on each of its 
two pages ; advertisements occupying the greater part of the 
fourth column. The serial continues for ninety-three weeks. 
June z. No. 80 appears. 

^ f Tiine 2. No. 81 appears. 
•-I Vbept. 13. No. 169 appears. 

' Sept. 14. No. 170 appears. 

Nov. 30. No. 32^ has the following annoimcement. ''There is now 
Printing by Subscription two Volumes of the SPECTATORS 

2nll SH. on a large character in Octavo ; the Price of the two Vols, well 
Boimd and Gilt two Guineas. Those who are inclined to Subscribe, 
are desired to make their first Payments to Jacob Tonson, Book- 
seller in the Strand ; the Books being so near finished, that they 
will be ready for the Subscribers ator before Christmas next." 

ij)ec. z8. No. 351 appears. 

/ 19. No. 253 appears. 

31. No. 262. llie papers on Milton are announced. 
1712. 
Jan. <,. No. 267. The first paper on Paradise Lost appears. 

8. No. 269 has this annoimcement. "The First and Second 

Volumes of the Spectator in 8vo are now ready to be de- 

2ntl Wi- livered to the Subscribers, by J. Tonson at Shakespear's Head 

over-against Catherine-street in the Strand." 
Jan. 12. No. 273. The second Milton paper appears. 

18. No. 278 advertises " This Day is Published, A very neat 

Pocket Edition of the Spectator, in 3 Vols. i3*'. Printed for 

SrH £tl. Sam. Buckley at the Dolphin in Little-Britain, and J. Tonson at 

Shakespear's Head over-against Catherine-street in the Strand." 

Jan. 19 —Mar. 8. Eight more papers on Paradise Lost appear. 

/ There is no announcement in the Original issue, when Vols. 

Ill and IV were ready for delivery to the subscribers of the first 

2ntl SU- two, of which they were issued, with an Index, as a com- 
pletion. Vol. Ill contains a List of the subscribers to the 
second edition of these earlier numbers of The Spectator, The 
list contains 402 names, including a larj^e proportion of aristocratic 
titles; and amongjother the names of Sir Isaac Newton, SirRichard 

April ? Blackmore, &c. The probability is that as the subscribers would 
naturally complete their sets, the reprinting would go ona little in 
arrear of the Original issue, and that these volumes were delivered 
g some time in April. The 4 volumes apparently realized ;f 1,608. 

2 1 Aug. I. zo. Annoe, c. 18 comes into force. It imposes a Stamp duty 
of an Halfpenny upon every Pamphlet or Paper contained ia 
Half a Sheet, and One Shilling upon every printed advertise- 
ment— •S'//{/»/^j ix. 617. This stamp is still seen on many copies. 

Nov. II. No. S33 advertises "This Day is Publish'd, A very neat 

o ,3rl[ it\i. Pocket edition of the 3d and 4th Volumes of the Spectator in i2<*- 

To which is added a compleat Index to the whole 4 Volumes. &c. " 

Dec. 6. No 555, Steele announcing, in his own name, the conclusion 
of the series, states, " I have nothing more to add, but having 
swelled this Work to Hi Papers, they will be disposed into 

2nll Sll. seven Volumes, four of which are already publish'd, and the 
three others in the Press. It will not be demanded of me why 
I now leave off, tho' I must own my self obliged to give an Account 
to the Town of my Time hereafter, since I retire when their Par- 
tiality to me is so great, that an Edition of the former Volumes of 
spectators oi dibove Nine thousand each Book is aheady sold off, 
and the Tax on each half Sheet has brought into the Stamp- 
Office one Week widi another above 20/. a Week arising from this 
single Paper, notwithstanding it at first reduced it to less than 
half the number that was usually Printed before this Tax was 

V laid." He is evidently referring to the original daily issues. 

Two years later. The Spectator was revived for a\>ouX. six taonSiSas. 
VJIL J714, June t8 — Dec ao. Nos 5S6-635 are p\afcA\s\ied. 

S/X HUSDRRD A.SD THIRTV-FIVB PAPEKS COtlSTlTUXB *T"ft«. ^Vtet KTO"*^ 
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Numb. CCLXIL 

The SPECTATOR. 

Nulla venmato Littera miffa yoco ejl. Ov. 

{Satirical Reflexions I avoid. 

Another translation. 

My paper flows from no fatiric vein^ 

Contains no poifon^ and conveys no pain. Adapted} 

Monday^ December 31. 1 7 1 1. 

Thinkmyfelfhighly obliged to the Publickfor 
their kind Acceptance of a Paper which vifits 
them every Morning, and has in it none of 
\}cioi<^Seafonings that recommend fo many of 
the Writings which are in vogue among us. 
As, on the one Side, my Paper has not in it a fmgle 
Word of News, a Refledlion in PoHticks, nor a Stroke 
of Party; fo, on the other, there are no fafhionable 
Touches of Infidelity, no obfcene Ideas, no Satyrs 
upon Prieflhood, . Marriage, and the like popular 
Topicks of Ridicule; no private Scandal, nor any 
thing that may tend to the Defamation of particular 
Perfons, Families, or Societies. 

There is not one of thefe abovementioned Sub- 
jects that would not fell a very indifferent Paper, 
could I think of gratifying the Publick by fuch mean 
and bafe Methods: But notwithllanding I have re- 
jecSled every thing that favours of Party, every thing 
that is loofe and immoral, and every thing that might 
create Uneafmefs in the Minds of particular Perfons, 
I find that the Demand for my Papers has encreafed 
every Month fince their firll Appearance in the World. 
This does not perhaps refle<5l fo much Honour upon 
my felf, as on my Readers, who give a much greater 
Attention to Difcourfes of Virtue and Morality, than 
ever I expedled, or indeed could hope. 



12 THE SPECTATOR EXPRESSES HIS SATISFACTION 

When I broke loofe from that great Body of Writers 
who have employed their Wit and Parts in propagating 
Vice and Irreligion, I did not queflion but I fhould be 
treated as an odd kind of Fellow that had a Mind to 
appear fmgular in my Way of Writing : But the general 
Reception I have found, convinces me that the World 
is not fo corrupt as we are apt to imagine ; and that 
if thofe Men of Parts who have been employed in 
viciating the Age had endeavoured to redlify and 
amend it, they needed not to have facrificed their 
good Senfe and Virtue to their Fame and Reputation. 
No Man is fo funk in Vice and Ignorance, but there 
are Hill fome hidden Seeds of Goodnefs and Know- 
ledge in him ; which give him a Relifh of fuch Reflec- 
tions and Speculations as have an Aptnefs in* them* 
to improve th*e Mind and to make the Heart better. 

I have fhewn in a former Paper, with how much 
Care I have avoided all fuch Thoughts as are loofe, 
obfcene, or immoral ; and I believe my Reader would 
Hill think the better of me, if he knew the Pains I am 
at in qualifying what I write after fuch a Manner, that 
nothing may be interpreted as aimed at private Per- 
fons. For this Reafon when I. draw any faulty 
Charadler, I confider all thofe Perfons to whom the 
Malice of the World may poiTibly apply it, and take 
care to dafh it with fuch particular Circumflances as 
may prevent all fuch ill-natured Applications. If I 
write any thing on a black Man, I run over in my Mind 
all the eminent Perfons in the Nation who are of that 
Compledlion : When I place an imaginary Name at 
the Head of a Characfler, I examine every Syllable 
and Letter of it, that it may not bear any Refemblance 
to one that is real. I know very well the Value which 
every Man fets upon his Reputation, and how painful 
it is to be expofed to the Mirth and Derifion of the 
Publick, and fhould therefore fcom to divert my 
Reader at the Expence of any private Man. 

As I have been thus tender of every particular 
Perfon*s Reputation, fo I have taken more tJian ordi- 
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nary Care not to give Offence to thofe who appear in 
the higher Figures of Life, I would not make my felf 
merry even with a Piece of Pafleboard that is invefled 
with a publick Charadler; for which Reafon I have 
never glanced upon the late defigned Proceflion of his 
Holinefs and his Attendants, notwithflanding it might 
have afforded Matter to many ludicrous Speculations. 
Among thofe Advantages which the Publick may reap 
from this Paper, it is not the leafl, that it draws Mens 
Minds oflf from the Bittemefs of Party, and fumifhes 
them with Subje6ls of Difcourfe that may be treated 
without Warmth or Paflion. This is faid to have been 
the firll Defign of thofe Gentlemen who fet on Foot 
the Royal Society ; and had then a very good Effedl, 
as it turned many of the greatefl Genius's of that Age 
to the Difquifitions of natural Knowledge, who, if they 
had engaged in Politicks with the fame Parts and 
Application, might have fet their Country in a Flame. 
The Air-Pump, the Barometer, the Quadrant, and the 
like Inventions, were thrown out to thofe bufy Spirits, 
as Tubs and Barrels are to a Whale, that he may let 
the Ship fail on without Diflurbance, while he diverts 
himfelf with thofe innocent Amufements. 

I have been fo very fcrupulous in this Particular of 
not hurting any Man's Reputation, that I have for- 
bom mentioning even fuch Authors as I could not 
name with Honour. This I mufl confefs to have been 
a Piece of very great Self-denial : For as the Publick 
relifhes nothing better than the Ridicule which turns 
upon a Writer of any Eminence, fo there is nothing 
which a Man that has but a very ordinary Talent in 
Ridicule may execute with greater Eafe. One might 
raife Laughter for a Quarter of a Year together upon 
the Works of a Perfon who has publiflied but a very 
few Volumes. For which Reafons I am afloniflied, 
that thofe who have appeared againfl this Paper have 
made fo very little of it. The Criticifms which I have 
hitherto publiflied, have been made with an Intention 
rather tc difcover Beauties and Excellencies in the 
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Writers of my own Time, than to publilh any of their 
Faults and Imperfedlions. In the mean while I fhould 
take it for a very great Favour from fome of my under- 
hand Detra6lors, if they would break all Meafures 
with me fo far, as to give me a Pretence for examin- 
ing their Performances with an impartial Eye : Nor 
Ihall I look upon it as any Breach of Charity 
to criticife the Author, fo long as I keep clear 
of the Perfon. 

In the mean while, till I am provoked to fuch 
Hoflilities, I (hall from Time to Time endeavour to do 
Juflice to thofe who have diflinguilhed themfelves in 
the politer Parts of Learning, and to point out fuch 
Beauties in their Works as may have efcaped the Ob- 
fervation of others. 

As the firll Place among our Englijh Poets is due 
to Milton^ and as I have drawn more Quotations out 
of him ithan from any other, I fhall enter into a regular 
Criticifm upon his Paradife lojly which I fhall publilh 
every Saturday till I have given my Thoughts upon 
that Poem. I fhall not however prefume to impofe 
upon others my own particular Judgment on this Author, 
but only deliver it as my private Opinion. Criticifm 
is of a very large Extent, and every particular Mailer 
in this Art has his favourite PafTages in an Author, 
which do not equally flrike the befl Judges. It will 
be fufficient for me if I difcover many Beauties oi 
Imperfedlions which others have not attended to, and 
I fhould be very glad to fee any of our eminent Writers 
publifh their Difcoveries on the fame Subjedl. In 
fhort, I would always be underflood to write my 
Papers of Criticifm in the Spirit which Horace has 
expreffed in thofe two famous Lines, 

-Si quid novijli reiUus ijlis 



Candidus impertiyfi non his utere mecum. 

If you have made any better Remarks of your own, 
communicate them with Candour ; if not, make ufe 
of thefe I prefent jou with. 
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The SPECTATOR. 

Cedite Romani ScriptoreSy cedite Graii, Propert. 
{ GiveplacCy ye Roman, and ye Greciari Wits. } 



Saturday, January y 5. 171 2. 




[HERE is nothing in Nature fo irkfom[e] 
as general Difcourfes, efpecially when 
they turn chiefly upon Words. For this 
Reafon I fhal l wave the Difcuflion of that^ 
Point which was flarted ibme Years fince, ^'^^' 
Whet her M ilton's Paradife Lo/l majr be called an-D-r^.A 
Her pick Poem ? Thofe who will not give it that Title, 
may" call it (if they pleafe) a Divine Poem. It will be 
fufficient to its Perfedlion, if it has in it all the Beau- 
ties of the highefl kind of Poetry ; and as for thofe 
who fay [alledge] it is not an Heroick Poem, they 
advance no more to the Diminution of it, than if they 
Ihould fay Adam is not jEneaSy nor Eve Helen, / 

I Ihall therefore examine it by the Rules of Epic (J^^ r r^ . < 
Poetry, and fee whether it falls fhort of the Iliad or 
^neid, in the Beauties which are effential to that 
kind of Writing. The firfl Thing to be confidered a. / 
in an Epic Poem, is the Fable, which is perfedl or '^^"^ 
imperfe6l, according as the ^Action which it relates 
is more or lefs fo. This Adlion (hould have three 
Qualifications in it. Firfl, It Ihould be but one ^* ^^'^ 
Adlion. Secondly, It (hould be an entire Adlion; ^,. . ' ' ^' 
and Thirdly, It Ihould be a great Adlion. To con- c:. ]r^ 
fider the Adlion of the Iliad, JEndd, and Paradife i 
Lojl in thefe three feveral Lights. Homer to pre- 
ferve the Unity of his Adlion haftens into themidll 
of things, as Horace has obferved : Had he gone up 
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to LedcC^ Egg, or begun much later, even at the Rape 
of Heleriy or the Invefting of Troy^ it is manifefl that 
the Story of the Poem would have been a Series of 
feveral A6lions. He therefore opens his Poem with the 
Difcord of his Princes, and with great Art interweaves 
in the feveral fucceeding parts of it, an account of eveiy 
thing [material] which relates to the Story [them], "and 
had pafTed before that fatal DilTenfion. After the lame 
manner /Eneas makes his firft appearance in the 
Tyrrhene Seas, and within fight of Italy ^ becaufe the 
Adlion propofed to be celebrated was that of his 
Settling himfelf in Laiium, But becaufe it was necef- 
.^/ fary for the Reader to know what had happened to 
^A>^him in the taking of Troy^ and in the preceding parts 

^- of his Voyage, Virgil makes his Hero relate it by 
(A^'y way of Epifode in the fecond and third Books of the 

' > , . ' yEneid, The Contents of both which Books come be- 
fore thofe of the firfl Book in the Thread of the Story, 
tho* for preferving of this Unity of Acflion, they follow 
them in the Difpofition of the Poem. Milton^ in Imita- 
tion of thefe two great Poets, opens his Paradife Lojl 
with an Infernal Council plotting the Fall of Man, 
which is the Adlion he propofed to celebrate ; and as 

L/j for thofe great A6lions, which preceded in point of 



y^t 



*- ' v^ 1 time, the Battel of the Angels, and the Creation of 



A 



the World, (which would have entirely deflroyed the 
Unity of his Principal A6lion, had he related them in 
the fame Order that they happened) he call them into 
the fifth, fixth and feventh Books, by way of Epifode 
to this noble Poem. 

Arijloile himfelf allows, that Homer has nothing to 
boafl of as to the Unity of his Fable, tho' at the fame 
time that great Critick and Philofopher endeavours 
to palliate this Imperfedlion in the Greek Poet, by 
imputing it in fome Meafure to the very Nature of an 
Epic Poem. Some have been of Opinion, that the 
^neid labours alfo in this particular, and has Epilodes 
which may be looked upon as Excrefcencies rather 
than as Parts of the Adlion. On the contrary, the 
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Poem which we have now under our Confideration, 
hath no other Epifodes than fuch as naturally arife 
from the Subje<5l, and yet is filled with fuch a multi- 
tude of afloiulhing Circumflances [Incidents], that it 
gives us at the fame time a Pleafure of the greatefl 
Variety, and of the greatefl Simplicity, {uniform in its | 
Nature, though diverfified in the Execution.} ' 

I mufl obferve alfo, that as Virgil in the Poem which 
was defigned to celebrate the Original of the Roman 
Empire, has defcribed the Birth of its great Rival, the 
Carthaginian Commonwealth. Milton with the like 
Art in his Poem on the Fall of Man, has related the 
Fall of t hofe Angels who are his profefTed Enemies. 
Befides tlie many other Beauties in fuch an Epifode, it's 
runn ing Parallel with the great A6lion of the Poem, hin- 
ders it from breaking the Unity fo much as another Epi- 
fode would have done, that had not fo great an Affinity 
with the principal Subjedl. In fhort, this is the fame 
kind of Beauty which the Criticks admire in the SpaniJJi ^ c. 5/; .(^ 
Fryar^ or the Double Dif cover y^ where the two different J; -j-^^ 
Plots look like Counterparts and Copies of one another. 

The fecond Qualification required in the Adlioni ^-^v 
of an Epic Poem is, that it fhould be an entire a-^^''''^^' 
A6lion : A n Ad lion is entire when it is co mpleat 
in all its Parts; bf"as'Zr{/^/^ defcribes it, when' it j 
confifls of a Beginning, a Middle, and an End. 
Nothing Ihould go before it, be intermixed with it, 
or follow after it, that is not related to it As on 
the contrary, no fingle Step fliould be omitted in that 
jufl and regular Progrefs [Procefs] which it mufl be fup- 
pofed to take from its Original to its Confummation. 
Thus we fee the Anger of Achilles in its Birth, its 
Continuance and Effedls; and ^neas^^ Settlement 
in Italy, carried on through all the Oppofitions in 
his way to it both by Sea and Land. The Adlion \ 
in Milton excels (I think) both the former in 
this particular; we fee it contrived in Hell, exe- 
cuted upon Earth, and punifhed by Heaven. The 
parts of it are told in the moll diflindl manner, 

B 
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l8 THE ACTION MUST NOT ONLY BE GREAT 

and grow out of one another in the mod natural 

lethod. 

•y^'< The third Qualification of an Epic Poem is its 

Q/'eatnefs, The Anger of Achilles was of fuch Con- 

^ajuence, that it embroiled the Kings of Greece^ def- 

-^toy'd the Heroes of Troy^ and engaged all the Gods 

xn Fadlions. yEneas^s Settlement in Italy produced 

the Cafars^ and gave Birth to the Roman Empire. 

1 Milton!s Subjedl was flill greater than either of the 

former; it does not determine the Fate of fingle 

Perfons or Nations, but of a whole Species. lie 

united Powers of Hell are joyned together for the 

Deflrudlion of Mankind, which they effedled in part, 

and would have completed, had not Omnipotence 

it felf interpofed. The principal Adlors are Man 

in his greatefl Perfedlion, and Woman in her higheft 

Beauty. Their Enemies are the fallen Angels : The 

Meffiah their Friend, and the Almighty their ProtecSlor. 

In fhort, every thing that is great in the whole Circle 

of Being, whether within the Verge of Nature, or out 

of it, has a proper Part afligned it in this noble Poem. 

In Poetry^ as in Archite6lure, not only the whole, 

but the principal Members, and every part of thein, 

fhould b e Great. [ I will not prelume to fay, that the 

Book of Games in the ^neidy or that in the Iliad^ are 

not of this nature, nor to reprehend Virgil's Simile of 

a Top, and many other of the fame nature in the 

Iliady as liable to any Cenfure in this Particular ; but 

I think we may fay, without offence to [derogating 

from] thofe wonderful Performances, that there is an 

unqueflionable Magnificence in every Part of Faro- 

dife Lofty and indeed a much greater than could have 

been formed upon any Pagan Syllem| 

But Ariflotle^ by the Greatnefs of the A<5lion, does 
not only mean that it fhould be great in its Nature, 
but alfo in its Duration, or in other Words, that it 
fliould have a due length i n it, as well as what we 
properly call Greatnefs. The jufl Meafure of this 
kind of Magnitude, he explains by the following 
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Similitude. An* Animal, no bigger than a Mite, can- 
not appear perfedt to the Eye, becaufe the Sight takes 
it in at once, and has only a confufed Idea of the 
whole, and not a diflindl Idea of all its Parts ; If on 
the contrary you fhould fuppofe an Animal of ten 
thouf^nd Furlongs in length, the Eye would be fo 
filled with a fmgle Part of it, that it could not give the 
Mind an Idea of the whole. AVhat thefe Animals 
are to the Eye, a very (hort or a very long Adlion 
would be to the Memory. The firfl would be, as it 
were, lofl and fwallowed up by it, and the other 
difficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil have 
Ihewn their principal Art in this Particular; theA6tion 
of the Iliady and that of the jEneid^ were in themfelves 
exceeding fhort, but are fo beautifully extended and 
diverfified by the Intervention [Invention] of Epifodes, 
and the Machinery of Gods, with the like Poetical Orna- 
ments, that they make up an agreeable Story fufficient 
to employ the Memory without overcharging it. Mil- 
taii% A<5lion is enriched with fuch a variety of Cir- 
cumftances, that I have taken as much Pleafure in 
reading the Contents of his Books, as in the befl 
invented Story I ever mqt with. It is poflible, that 
the Traditions on which the Iliad and JEneid were 
built, had more Circumflances in them than the 
Hillory of the Fall of Man^ as it is related in Scrip- 
ture. Befides it was eafier for Homer and Virgil to 
dalh the Truth with Fidlion, as they were in no 
danger of offending the Religion of their Country by 
it. But as for Milton, he had not only a very few 
Circumflances upon which to raife his Poem, but was 
alfo obliged to proceed with the greatefl Caution in 
every thing that he added out of his own Invention. 
And, indeed, notwithflanding all the Reflraints he was 
under, he has filled his Story with fo many furprifmg 
Incidents, which bear fo clofe an Analogy with what 
is delivered in Holy Writ, that it is capable of pleafing 
the mofl deHcate Reader, without giving Ofience to 
the moil fcrupulous. 
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The Modem Criticks have collefled from feverJ 
Hints in the Iliad and jEneid the Space of Time, 
which is taken up by the Adlion of each of thofe 
Poems ; but as a great Pait of Miltoris Story was 
tranladled in Regions that lie out of the reach of tk 
Sun and the Sphere of Day, it is impoflible to gratifie 
the Reader with fuch a Calculation, which indeed 
would be more curious than inflrudlive ; none of the 
Criticks, either Ancient or Modem, having laid down 
Rules to circumfcribe the Adtion of an Epic Poem 
with any detenninednumber of Years, Days, orHouis.'t 

This piece of Criticifm on Milton'j Paradife I-oft 
jhali be carried on in following [Saturdays] Papers. 
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The SPECTATOR. 

Notandifunt Hbi Mores. Hor. 
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VING examined the Adlion of Paradife 
Lojly let us in the next place confider the 
Adlors. Thefe are what Arijlotle means by 
[This is Arijlotlis Method of confidering ; 
firil] the Fable, and [fecondly] the Man- 
ners, or, as we generally call them in Englijh, the 
Fable and the Chara6lers. 

Homer has excelled all the Heroic Poets that evei 
wrote, in the multitude and variety of his Chara6lers. 
Every God that is admitted into his Poem, a<5ls a 
Part which would have been fuitable to no other 
Deity- His Princes are as much diflinguifhed by 
their Manners as by their Dominions ; and even thofe 
among them, whofe Chara<5lers feem wholly made up 
of Courage, differ from one another as to the particu- 
lar kinds of Courage in which they excell. In fhort',' 
there is fcarce a Speech or Adlion in the lliad^ which 
the Reader may not afcribe to the Perfon that fpeaks 
or a6ls, without feeing his Name at the Head of it. y 
Homer does not only out-fhine all other Poets in the 
Variety, but alfo in the Novelty of his ChaxaZJers. 
He has introduced among'HsZrri^<2« Princes a Per- 
fon, who had lived thrice the Age of Man, and con- 
verfed with ThefeuSy Hercules^ Polyphemus^ and the firfl 
Race of Heroes. His principal Ador is the OfF-fpring 
[Son] of a Goddefs, not to mention the Son [Off- 
fpring] of Aurora [other Deities], who has [have] like- 
wife a Place in his Poem, and the venerable Trojafi 
Prince, who was the Father of fo many Kitv%^ ^tA 
Heroes: ThQXQ is in thefe feveral CViaia^tex^ ol Homer ^ 
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a cer tain Dignity as well a s Novelty , which adapts them 
in a more peculiar manner to the Nature of an Heroic 
Poem. Tho', at the fame time, to give them the greater 
variety, he has defcribed a Vulcan^ that is, a Buffoon 
among his Gods, and a Therfites among his Mortals. 

Virfcil fa lls infinitely fhort oi Homer in the Clg- 
ra6l:ers of his Poem, both as to Iheir Variety and 
Novelty. yEruas is indeed a perfedl Chara£lei*,T55t 
as for Achates^ tho' he is fliled the Hero's Friend, he 
does nothing in the whole Poem which may deferve 
that Title. Gyas^ Mnefleus^ Sergejiusy and Cloanthus^ are 
all of them Men of the fame Stamp and Charadler, 

Fortemque Gyan,foriemque Cioanthum [Virg.] 



There are indeed feveral very natural Incidents in 
the Part of Afcanius ; as that of Dido cannot be fuffi- 
ciently admired. I do not fee any thing new or 
particular in Tumus, Pallas and Evander are [remote] 
Copies of HeHor and JPriam, as Laufus and Mezentius 
are aJmofl Parallels to Pallas and Evander, The 
Charadlers of Nifus and Eurialus are beautiful, but 
common. [We mufl not forget the Parts of Sinon^ 
Camilla^ and fome few others, which are beautiful 
Improvements on the Greek Poet] In fhort, there is 
neither that Variety nor Novelty in the Perfons of the 
yEneidy which we meet with in thofe of the Iliad, 

If we look into the Chara6lers of Milton^ we fhall 
find that he has introduced all the Variety that his Poem 
was capable of receiving. The whole Species of 
Mankind was in two Perfons at the time to which 
the Subje6l of his Poem is confined. We have, how- 
ever, four dillindl Charadlers in thefe two Perfons. We fee 
Man and Woman in the highefl Innocence and Perfec- 
tion, and in the mofl abjedl State of Guilt and Infirmity. 
The two lafl Charadters are, indeed, very common and 
obvious, but the two firfl are not only more magnificent, 
but more new than any Charadters either in Virgil or 
HomeTy or indeed in the whole Circle of Nature. 

Milton was fo fenfible of this Defedl in the Subje61 
of his Poem, and of the few Chara<Sters it would aflfgrd 
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liim, that he has brought into it two A(5lors of a Shadowy 
and Fidlitious Nature, in the Perfons o f Sin and Deaths 

\yy whirh mpan<a hp hag intpr\ y ^ Y ffyi IH »h i V ' 1j ■ 'f Ill s 

•pfl^i^ q xrt^Ty Vi^Q^ii^fiii ond well invented Allegor y. But 
notwithllanding the Fmeneis of this Allegory may a- 
tone for it in fome meafure; I cannot think tha t Perfons 
of fuch a Ch ymerical Exiflence are proper A d^rs in an 
Epic Poe iS j" ^ecaule" there is not "that mrnfTiro of Prn 
bability annexed to tiiem, which is requj fitfi in Wntingc 
of tMs kind. | as I Ihall mew more at large hereafter.] 
Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an Adlrefs in 
the ^neidy but the Part Ihe a6ls is very (hort, and 
none of the mofl admired Circumflances in that 
Divine Work. We find in Mock-Heroic Poems, par- 
ticularly in the Difpenfary and the Lutrin^ feveral 
Allegorical Perfons of this Nature, which are verj^ 
beautifiil in thofe Compofitions, and may, perhaps, be 
ufed as an Argument, that the Authors of them were 
of Opinion, that * fuch Charadlers might have a Place in 
an Epic Work. For my own part, I fhould be glad the 
Reader would think fo, for the fake of the Poem I 
am now examining, and mufl further add, that if fuch 
empty unfubflantial Beings may be ever made ufe of 
on this occafion, there were never any more nicely 
imagined, and employed in more proper Adlions, than 
thofe of which I am now fpeaking. f 

Another Principal A6lor in this Poem is the great 
Enemy of Mankind. The part of Ulyffes in Horner'^ 
Odyffey is very much admired by Arijlotle^ as per- 
plexing that Fable with very agreeable Plots and fn- 
tricacies, not only by the many Adventures in his 
Voyage, and the Subtilty of his Behaviour, but by the 
various Concealments and Difcoveries of his Perfon in 
feveral parts of that Poem. But the Crafty Being I 
have now mentioned, makes a much longer Voyage than 
Ulyffes^ puts in pradlice many more Wiles and Strata- 
gems, and hides himfelf under a greater variety of 
Shapes and Appearances, all of which are feveral) y de- 
tedted, to the great Delight and Surprize of the Reader. 

t See also pp. 45 ; 70-73 ; 133-135. ' 
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24 THE PRINCIPAL ACTORS IN AN EPIC POEM SHOtJtD 

^ We may likewife obferve with how much Art the Poet 
has. varied feveral Chara6lers of the Perfons that fpeak. 



m his infernal AfTembly. On the contrary, howTias he 
reprefented the whole Godhead exerting it felf towards 
^ Man in its full Benevolence under the Three-fold Dif- 
\tin6lion of a Creator, a Redeemer and a Comforter ! 

Nor mufl we omit the Perfon of Raphael^ who 
=' amidfl his Tendemefs and Friendlhip for ^lan, ihews 

Ifuch a Dignity and Condefcention in all his Speech an(L 
Behaviour, as are fuitable to a Superior Nature. [The? 
An gels are indeed as .much diverii fied in Milton^ and 
diflinguilhed by their proper Parts, as the Gods are inu 
Homer or Virgil. The Reader will find nothing afcribed. 
to Uriels Gabriel^ Michael^ or Raphael^ which is not iiL- 
a particular manner fuitable to their refpedive Cha — 
radlers.] 

There is another Circumflance in the principal Adlors- 
of the Iliad and ^neid, which gives a particular [pecu- 
liar] Beauty to thofe two Poems, and was therefore con- 
trived with very great Judgment. I mean the Authors 
having chofen for their Heroes Perfons who were fo 
nearly related to the People for whom they wrote. 
Achilles was a Greeks and yEneas the remote Founder 
of Rome, By this means their Countrymen (whom they 
principally propofed to themfelves for their Readers) 
were particularly attentive to all the parts of their Story, 
and fympathized with their Heroes in all their Adven- 
tures. A Roman could not but rejoice in the Efcapes, 
Supcefles and Vidlories oi ^neasydind. be grieved at any 
Defeats, Misfortunes, or Difappointments that befel 
him ; as a Greek mufl have had the fame regard for 
Achilles. And it is plain, that each of thofe Poems have 
lofl this great Advantage, among thofe Readers to whom 

. their Heroes are as Strangers, or indifferent Perfons. 

' Milton's Poem is admirable in this refpedl, fmce it 
is impofTible for any of its Readers, whatever Nation, 
Country or People he may belong to, not to be re- 
lated to the Perfons who are the principal A<Slors iti 
it ; but what is flill infinitely more to its Advantage, 

^ the principal A6lors in this Poem are not only our 



BE RELATED TO ITS INTENDED READERS. 2$ 

'^Qgf'W^'^r^) b"^ ^"^ "Rpprpfpntativpff .ffe-havp>. an 
actual Interell in every thing tihey do, and noj ififs 

tFian mir iitmnfl Happinefs or ^Mi fery* i«? conc"e| TteH^ 



and Hes at S^ke in all their Behaviour. 



I Ihall fubjoyn as a Corollary to the foregoing Re- 
mark, an admirable Obfervation out of Arijlotle^ which 
hath been very much mifreprefented in the Quota- r 
tions oifome Modem Criticks. * If a Man of perfe6t >-^*»^ 

* and confummate Virtue falls into a Misfortune, it q^.^ 

* raifes our Pity, but not our Terror, becaufe we dcH V 

* not fear that it may be our own Cafe, who do 

* not refemble the Suffering Perfon. But as that great 
Philofopher adds, ' Tf wf^ fpf> a Man ^f Virtues m ixt 




* who refemble the Charadler of the Suffering Perfon. 

I fhall take another Opportunity to obferve, that 
a Perfon of an abfolute and confummate Virtue fhould 
never be introduced in Tragedy, and (hall only remarl^ 
in this Place, thatthis [the foregoing] Obfervation oiArif- 
totle^^Q^ it maybe true in other Occafions, does not hold 
in this ; becaufe in the prefent Cafe, though the Perfons 
who fall into Misfortune are of the mofl perfe6l and con- 
fummate Virtue, it is not to be confidered as what may 
poffibly be, but what adlually is our own Cafe ; fince 
we are embark'd with them on the fame Bottom, and 
mufl be Partakers of their Happinefs or Mifery. 

In this, and fome other very few Inftances, AriJlotli% 
Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn from his Re- 
fle<5lions upon Homer) cannot be fuppofed to quadrate 
exadlly with the Heroic Poems which have been made 
fince his Time; as it is plain his Rules would have been 
flill more perfe6t, cou*d he have perufed the ^neid 
which was made fome hundred Years after his Death. 

In my next IJhaJlgo through other parts of Milton'^ 
Poem ; and hope that what IJhall there advance^ as well 
as what I have already written^ will not only ferve as a 
Comment upon Milton, but upon Aii&.oXX.^. 
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|E have already taken a general Survey of 
the Fable and Charadlers in Milton's 
Paradife Lojl : The Parts which remain to 
be confider*d, according to Arijiotlis 
Method, are the Sentiments and the Lan- 
guage. Before I enter upon the firfl of thefe, I mull 
advertife my Reader, that it is my Defign as foon as I 
have finiflied my general Refledlions on thefe four 
fcveral Heads, to give particular Inflances out of the 
Poem which is now before us of Beauties and Im- 
perfe6lions which may be obferved under each of them, 
as alfo of fuch other Particulars as may not properly 
fall under any of them. This I thought fit to premife, 
that the Reader may not judge too haflily of this 
Piece of Criticifm, or look upon it as Imperfedl, 
before he has feen the whole Extent of it. 

The Sentim ents in an [all] Epic Poem are the 
Thoughts and Behayiour which the Author afcribesjo 
the Peribns whom he introduces, and are 72^ when 
tKeyare "conformable to the Characflers of the feyeral 
Penb ns. The Sentiments have likewife a relation to 
Tilings as well as Perfons^ and are then perfedl when 
they are fuch as are adaptedlto^e Subjedl. If in either 
of thefe Cafes the Poet argueSj'br explains, magnifies 
or diminiflies, raifes Love or Hatred, Pity or Terror, 
or any other Paflion, we ought to confider whether 
the Sentiments he makes ufe of are proper for thefe 
[their] Ends. Homer is cenfured by the Criticks for 
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his Defe6t as to this Particular in feveral parts of the 
I/iad and Odyffey^ tho* at the fame time thofe who 
have treated this great Poet with Candour, have attr> 
buted this Defe6l to the Times in which he Hved. It- 
was the fault of the Age, and not of Horner^ if there 
wants that Delicacy in fome of his Sentiments, which 
appears in the Works of Men of a much inferior 
Genius. Befides, if there are Blemiihes in any parti- 
cular Thoughts, there is an infinite Beauty in the 
greatefl part of them. In (hort, if there are many 
Poets who wou'd not have fallen into the mea[n]nefs of 
fome of his Sentiments, there are none who cou*d have 
rife[n] up to the Greatnefs of others. Virgil has ex- 
celled all others in the Propriety of his S entimen ts. 
it/i7/g« i hines likewife very much m this Particular: 
Nor mufl we omit one Confideration which adds to 
his Honour and Reputation. Homer and Virgil intro- 
duced Perfons whofe Charadters are commonly known 
among Men, and fuch as are to be met with either 
in Hiftory, or in ordinary Converfation. Milton's Cham 
radters , mofl of them, He^qut of Nature, and w ere to 
b e foniied gur eTy" by h is own Invention. It (hews a 
greater Genius in ^dkej^ear to have drawn his Caly- 
ban^ than his Hotfpur or Julius Ccefar : The one was 
to be fupplied out of his own Imagination, whereas 
the other might have been formed upon Tradition, 
Hiflory and Obfervation. It was much eafier there- 
fore for Homer to find proper Sentiments for an Af- 
fembly of Grecian Generals, than for Milton to di- 
verfifie his- Infernal Council with proper Charadlers, 
and infpire them with a variety of Sentiments. The 
Loves of Dido and \/Eneas are only Copies of what 
has paffed between other Perfons. Adam and Eve^ 
before the Fall, are a different Species from that of 
Mankind, who are defcended firom them ; and none 
but a Poet of the mofl unbounded Invention, and the 
mofl exquifite Judgment, cou*d have filled their Con- 
verfation and Behaviour with fuch Beautiful Circum- 
fiances during their State of Innocence. 



/ 



28 AFFECTED AND UNNATURAL, MEAN AND 

Nor is it fufficient for an Epic Poem to be filled 
with fuch T houghts as are Natural^ iinlefs it abound 
alfo with fiich as are Sublim e. Virgil in this Particula r 
falls fhort of Homer. He~has not indeed fo many 
Thoughts that are Low and Vulga^ ; but at the fame 
time has not fo many Thoughts that are Sublime and 
, Noble. The truth of it is, Virgil feldom rifes into 
very aftonifhing Sentiments, where he is not fired 
by the Iliad, He every where charms and pleafes us 
by the force of his own Genius ; but feldom elevates 
and tranfports us where he does not fetch his Hints 
from Homer. 
I Milton's chief Talent, and indeed his diftinguiftiing 
VExcellence, lies in th e Sublimity of his Thoughts. 
There are others of the Modems~wli(>'"rtval"^mTh 
every other part of Poetry ; but in the greatnefs of 
his Sentiments he triumphs over all the Poets both 
Modem and Ancient, Homer only excepted. It is im- 
poflible for the Imagination of Man to diflend it felf 
with greater Ideas, than thofe which he has laid to- 
gether in his fi rft, ffecond,] and fixth* Jtenth] B ook[s ]. 
The feventh, which defcribes the Creation of the World, 
is likewiCe wonderfully Sublime, tho' not fo apt to flir 
up Emotion in the Mind of the Reader, nor confe- 
quently fo perfedl in the Epic way of Writing, be- 
caufe it is filled with lefs Adlion. Let the Reader 
compare what Longinus has obferved on feveral Paf- 
fages of Homer, and he will find Parallels for mofl of 
them in the Paradife Loft, 
\ From what has been faid we may infer, that as there 
\ \l are two kinds of Sentiments, the Natural and the 
- 5' Subhme, which are always to be purfued in an Heroic 
Poem, there are alfo ^ two kinds_of__I5ioughts which 
are careftilly to be avoided. The firfl are fuch as are 
^iedled and unnatural ; tixC fecond fuch as arejnean 
and vulg ar. As for the firft kind of Thoughts we 
: meet with little or nothing that is like them in Virgil-, 
He has none of thofe little Points and Puerilities 
that are fo often to be met with in Ovid^ none of the 
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ZEpigrammatick Turns of Lucan^ none of thofe fwelling 
Sentiments which are fo frequentpy] in Statins and 
Claudian^ none of thofe mixed Embellifhments of 
Taffo, Everything is jufl and natural. His Sentiftient* 
ihew that he had a perfe6l Infight into Human Nature, 
and that he knew every thing which was the moll 
proper to aflfedl it. *I remember but one Line in him 
which has been objedled againfl, by the Criticks, as ' 
a point of Wit. It is in his ninth Book, where ^tinc 
Ijpeaking of the Trojans^ how they furvived the Ruins of 
their City, expreffes her felf in the following Words ; 

Nam capti potuere capi^ num imenfa cremarunt 
Pergama ? 

Wisr^ the Trojans taken even after they were Captives^ 
or did Troy hum even when it was in Flames ? 

Mr. Dryden has in fome Places, which I may here- 
after take notice of, mifreprefented VirgiPs way of 
thinking as to this Particular, in the Tranflation he 
has given us of the ^neid, I do not remember that ^ 
Homer any where falls into the Faults above men- i 
tioned, which weire indeed the falfe Refinements of 
later Ages. Milton^ it m ull be cpnfeft, has fo metimes 
erred in this Refpedt, as I (hall fhew more at large in 
another Paper ; tho' confidering how all the Poets of | 
the Age in which he writ, were infedled with this; 
wrong way of thinking, he is rather to be admired • 
that he did not give more into it, than that he did fome- ■ 
times comply with that [the] vicious Tafle which pre- 
vails fo much among Modem Writers. 

But fmce feveral Thoughts may be natural which 
are low and groveling, an Epic Poet (hould not only 
avoid fuch Sentiments as are unnatural or aflfedted, but 
. alfo fuch as are low and vulgar. Homer has opened ' 
a great Field of Raillery to Men of mor(5 Delicacy 
than Greatnefs of Genius, by the Homelinefs of fome 
■•){ his Sentiments. But, as I have before faid, thefe 

• From * T remember* to * Flames f* omitted in second edition. 
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are rather to be imputed to the Simplicity of the Age 
in which he lived, to which I may alfo add, of that 
which he defcribed, than to any Imperfedtion in that 
^Divime Poet. Zoilus^ among the Ancients, and Mon- 
fieur Perrault^ among the Modems, pulhed their Ridi- 
cule very far upon him, on account of fome fuch Senti- 
ments. There is no Blemifh to be obferved in Vir^ 
under this Head, and but very few in MiUon, 

I (hall give but one Inflance of this Impropriety of 
Sentiments in Homer ^ and at the fame time compare it 
with an Inflance of the fame nature, both in Vir^ 
and Milton. Sentiments which raife Laughter, can 
very feldom be admitted with any decency into an 
Heroic Poem, whofe Bufinefs it* is to excite Paflions of 
a much nobler Nature. Horner^ however, in his Cha- 
radlers of Vulcan and Therfites^ in his Story of Mars 
and VenuSy in his Behaviour of Irus^ and in other Paf- 
fages, has been obferved to have l apfed into the Bu r- 
lefque Cha radler , and to have departed from tliat 
ferious Air which feems effential to the Magnificence 
of an Epic Poem. I remember but one Laugh in the 
whole jEneidj which rifes in the Fifth Book upon 
Moncetes^ where he is reprefented as thrown overboard, 
and drying himfelf upon a Rock. But this Piece of 
Mirth is fo well timed, that the feverefl Critick can 
have nothing to fay againll it, for it is in the Book of 
Games and Diverfions, where the Reader's Mind may 
be fuppofed to be fufficiently relaxed for fuch an En- 
tertainment The only Piece of Pleafantry in Faro- 
dife Lojl^ is where the Evil Spirits are defcribed as 
rallying the Angels upon the Succefs of their new 
invented Artillery. This PafTage I look upon to be 
the fiUiefl [mod exceptionable] in the whole Poem, 
as being nothing elfe but a ftring of Punns, and thofe 
too very indifferent ones. 

'Satan beheld their Pught^ 



And to his Mates thus in derifcon calPd, 

O Friends^ why come not on the/e Vigors proud/ 
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Eer ■while they fierce were coming, and when we. 
To entertain them fair with open Front, 
And Bre^fl, {whai could we more) propounded terms 
Of Compofilion,firaight they chan^d their Mi^s, » 
Flew off, and into Jirange Vagaries fell, 
■ 4s they would dance, yet for a Dance they Jeem'd 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild, perhaps 
Per Joy of offet'd Peace ; but I fuppofe 
If our Propofals once again were heard, 
Wefhould compel them to a quick Refult. 

To whom thus Belial in like gamefome mood. 
Leader, the Terms we fent, were Terms of weighty 
£?/"hard Contents, and full of force urg'd home. 
Such as we might perceive amuid them all. 
And ftumbled many ; who receives them right. 
Had need, from Head to Foot, well underiland ; 
" I^ot underilood, this Gift they have befides, 
Th^fhew vs wlien our Foes walk not upright. 
77ius they among themf elves inpleafant vein 
Stood feeing 
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Ne quicunque Deus, quicunque adhibebitur heras^ 

Regali confpedlus in auro nuper 6^ ojlro^ 

Migret in Obfcurns humili fermone tabernas: 

Aut dum vitat humum^ nubes &* inania captet Hol 

{But then they did not wron^ themfelvesfo much, 

To make a God^ a UerOy or a King 

(Stript of his golden Crown, and purple Robe) 

Defcend to a Mechanick Dialed; 

Nor {to avoid fuch Meannefs) f oaring highy 

With empty Sounds and airy Notions, fly. 

Rofcommon.^ 
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WING already treated of the Fable, the 
Charaflers, and Sentiments in the Paradife 
Lofly we we in the lafl place to confider 
the Language ; and as the learned World 
is very much divided upon Milton as to 
this Point, I hope they wiff excufe me if I appear 
particular in any of my Opinions, and encline to thofe 
who judge the mofl advantagioufly ^f the Author. 

It is requifite that the Language of an Heroi o^ 
PpeVn ihould. b e bo th Perfpicuous and Sublipe,. In 
proportion as •either of thefe two Qualities are want- 
\ing, the Language is imperfedl. Perfpicuity is the 
i fi A and mofl neceflary QuaMcation ; infomuch, that 
a good-natured Reader fomenmes overlooks a little 
Slip even in the Grammar or Syntax, where it is im- 
poffible for him to miflake the Poet's Senfe. Of this 
kind is that PafTage in Milton, wherein he fpeaks 
of Satan, 
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God and his Son except. 



Created thing nought valuta he norJJiunn^d, 

Ajid that in which he defcribes Adam smd'Eve. 

Adam the goodliejl Man ofMenjkice born 
His Sons, the fairejl of her Daughters Eve. 

It is plain, that in the former of thefe PafTages, ac- 
cording to* the natural Syntax, the Divine Perfons 
mentioned in the firll Line are reprefented as created 
Beings ; and that in the other, Adam and Eve are con- 
founded with their Sons and Daughters. Such httle 
Blemilhes as thefe, when the Thought is. great and 
natural, we Ihould, with Horace, impute to a pardon- 
able Inadvertency, or to the Weaknefs of Human 
Nature, which cannot attend to each mmute Parti- 
cular, and give the la(l finilhing to every Circumflance 
in fo long a Work. The Ancient Criticks therefore, 
who were adted by a Spirit of Candour, rather than 
that of Cavilling, invented certain figures of Speech, \^^' 
on purpofe to palliate little Errors of this nature in , i. ^ 
the Writings of thofe Authors, who had fo many greater ■ , ^ " ' 
Beauties to atone for them. 

If Cleamefe and Perfpicuity were only to be con- 
fulted, the Poet would hsrre nothing elfe to do but to 
cloath his Thoughts in the mofl plain and natural Ex- 
preffions. But, fince it often happens, that the mofl 
obvious Ehrafes, and thofe which are ufed in ordinary 
Converfation, become too familiar to the Ear, and 
contradl a kind of Meannefs by paffing through the 
Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet Ihould take particular \ 
care to guard himfelf again fl Idiomatick ways of 
foeaking. Ovid and Lucan "have UTahy Poomefles of 
Expreliion upon this account, as taking up with the 
firfl Phrafes that offered, without putting themfelves 
to the trouble of looking after fuch as would not only 
havebeen natural, ^but alfo elevated andTublime. 
MiUon has but few Failings in this kind, of which.' 

c 
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however, you may fee an Inflance or two [meet with 
fome Inftances, as] in the following PafTages. 

Emhrids and Idiots^ Eremites and Fryctrs 
White, Black, and Grey, with all their Trumpery, 

Here Pilgrims roam 

Awhile Difcaurfe they hold^ 

x/ No fear left Dinner cool ; when thus began 

Our Author ^r: 

Who of all Ages, to fucceed^ but feeling * 
The Evil on him brought by me^ will curfe 
My Heady ill fare our Anceflor impure^ 
For this we may thank Adam 

The grtat Mafters in Compofition know very well 
that many an elegant Phrafe becomes improper for a 
Poet or an Orator, when it has been debafed by com- 
mon ufe. " For this reafon the Works of Ancient 
Authors, which are written in dead Languages, Have a 

, great Advantage over thofe which are written in Lan- 
guages that are now fpoken. Were there any mean 
Phrafes or Idioms in Virgil B.nd Homer ^ they would not 
fhodk the Ear of the moft delicate Modem Reader, fo 
much as they would have done that of an old GreA 
or Roman^ becaufe we never hear them pronounced 
in our Streets, or in ordinary Converfation. 

It is not therefore fufficient, that the Language of 
an Epic Poem be Perfpicuous, unlefs it be alfo Sub- 

\ lime. To this end it ought to deviate from the com- 

||mon Forms and ordinary Phrafes of Speech. The 
Judgment of a Poet very much difcovers it felf in 
(hunning the common Roads of Expreffipn, 3vithout 
falling into fuch ways of Speech as may feem ftiff aod 

* unnatural ; he muft not fweU into a falfe Sublime, ty 
endeavouring to avoid the other Extream. Among 
the Greeks^ Efchylus, and fometimes Sophocles^ were 
guilty of this Fault ; among the Latins^ Claudian and 
Statius ; and among our own Countrymen, Shakefpear 

■and Lee, In thefe Authors the Affedlation of Great- 
nefe often hurts the Perfpicuity of the Stile, as in 
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many others the Endeavour after Perfpicuity prejudices 
its Greatnefs. 

Arijiotleha s obferved, that the Idiomajtick Stile may 
be avoid ed, and the Sublime formed, by the following 
Methods^ Firft, by the ufe of Metaphora, like thofe 
of Milton. 

Imparadis'd in one anothers Arms^ 
And in his Hand a Reed 



Stood wowing tipt with Fire;- 
The grafu Clods now calVd.- 



In thefe and feveral [innumerable] other Inftances, the ^)f 
Metaphors are very bold but beautiful ; I mud however^ ^^^^ 
obferve, that the Metaphors are not thick fown in Milton^ I " ' \> 
which always favours too much of Wit; that theyj ^.-^ 
never clalh with one another, which as Arijlotle ob- 1 
ferves, turns a Sentence into a kind of an Enigma or 1 
Riddle; and that he feldom makes ufe of them | 
where the proper and natural Words will do as well, y 

Another way of railing the Language, and giving ii 
a Poetical Turn, is to make ufe of the Idioms of other 
bngues, Virgil is full of the Greek Forms" orSpeech, 
which the Criticks call Hellenifms^ as Horace in his 
Odes abounds with them much more than Virgil I 
need not mention the feveral Dialedls which Hornet 
has made ufe of for this end. Milton, in conformity 
with the Pradlice of the Ancient Poets, and with 
Arijlotl^s Rule has infufed a great many Latinifms^ as 
well as Groecifmsy [and fometimes Hebraifms^ into the 
Language of his Poem; as towards the Beginning 

of it y 

Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
i In which they were, or the fierce Pains not feel, 
\ [Yet to their GerCral's Voice they fi>on obey'd!] 
Whojhall tempt with wandring Feet 



\ 






The dark unhottonCd Infinite Aby/s, 
I Ajid through the palpable Obfcure^«^ out his ivay^ 
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Ilis uncouth way^ or fpread his airy Flight 
Upborn with indefatigable Wings 
Over the vail Abrupt ! 

[ So both afcend 

In the Vifions of God R 2.] 

f" Under this Head may be reckoned the placing the 
/ Adjedlive after the Subllantive, the tranfpolition of 
/ Words, the turning the Adjective into a Subflantive, 
I with feveral other Foreign Modes of Speech, which 
/ this Poet has naturalized to give his Verfe the greater 
\x Sound, and throw it out of Profe. 

The third Method mentioned hy Ariflotle, is that which 
[what] agrees with the Genius of the Greek Language more 
than with that of any other Tongue, and is therefore more 
ufed by Homer than by any other Poet I mean the 
lengthning of a Phrafe by the Addition of Words, 
which may either be inferted or omitted, as alfo by 
the extending or contra6ling of particular Words l^ 
the Infertion or Omiflion of certain Syllables. Milton 
has put in pradlice this Method of railing his Lan- 
guage, as far as the nature of our Tongue will permit, 
as in the PalTage above-mentioned. Eremite, [for] what 
is Hermit[e], in common Difcourfe. If you obferve the 
Meafure of his Verfe, he has with great Judgment fup- 
prelTed a Syllable in feveral Words, and (hortned 
thofe of two Syllables into one, by which Method, 
befides the abovementioned Advantage, he has given 
; a greater Variety to his Numbers. But this Practice 
\ is more particularly remarkable in the Names of Per- 
fons and of Countries, as Beelzebub, Ifeffebon, and in many 
other Particulars, wherein he has either changed the 
Name, or made ufe of that which is not the moft com- 
monly known, that he might the better deviate from the 
Language of the Vulgar. 

The fame Reafon recommended to him feveraljcJd 
Words, which alfo makes his Poem appear the more 
venerable, and gives it a greater Air of Antiquity. 
I mufl likewife take notice, that there are in Milton 
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fa^rofj^l "Vyrt^sofhi s own Coining, as Cerberean. mif- 
7reated^JIel^ oom% Embry on Atoms, and many others. 
If tHefeader is offended at this Liberty in our EngliJJi 
Poet, I would recommend him to a Difcourfe in Plu- 
tarchy which (hews us hpw frequently -ff^w^^ has made 
ufe of the fame Liberty. -,^ 

Milton^ by the above-mentioned Helps, and by the 
choice of the noblefl Words and Phrafes which our 
Tongue wou'd afford him, has carried our Language 
to a greater height than any of the Englijh Poets 
have ever done before or after him, and made the 
Sublimity of his Stile equal to that of his Sentiments. , 

I have been the more particular in thefe Obferva- 
tions of Miltori^ Stile, becaufe it is that part of him 
in which he appears the mofl fmgular. The Remarks 
I have here made upon the Pra6lice of other Poets, 
with my Obfervations out of Arijlotle^ will perhaps 
alleviate the Prejudice which fome have taken to his 
Poem upon this Account; tho' after all,^! mufl 
confefs, that I think his Stile, tho' admirable in 
general, is in fome places too much ftiffened and ob- 
fcured by the frequent ufe of thofe Methods, which 
Ariflotle has prefcribed for the raifmg of it. 

This Redundancy of thofe feveral ways of Speech 
which Arijlotle caM^ foreign Language^ and with which 
MUton has fo very much enriched, and in fome places 
darkned the Language of his Poem, is [was] the morej 
propel* for his ufe, becaufe his Poem is written in 
Blank Verfe. Rhyme, without any other AfTiflance^ 
throws t^ie Language off from Profe, and very often /^ 
makes an indifferent Phrafe pafs unregarded; but \ 
where the Verfe is not built upon Rhymes, there J- 
Pomp of Sound, and Energy of Expreffion, are indif- 
penfably neceffary to fupport the Stile, and keep it 
from falling into the Flatnefs of Profe. 

Thofe who have not a Tafle for this Elevation of 
Stile, and are apt to ridicule a Poet when he departs 
from the common Forms of Expreffion, would do well 
to fee how Arijlotle has treated an ancient Author^ 
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jS uilton's viul 

called Eu(lid, for his mCpid Mirth upon this Occafion. 

Mr. Drydm ufed to call this fort of Men his Profe- 

Criticlcs. 

I fhould, under this Head of the Language, con- 
fider Milloks Numbers, in which he has made ufe d 
feveral Elifions, that are not cuftomaiy among other 
£tig/ijh Poets, as may be particularly obferved in hia 
cutting off the Letter Y, when it precedes a VoweL 
This, and fome other Innovations in the Meafureof 
his Verfe, has varied his Numbers in fuch a manner, 
as makes them incapable of fatiadng the Ear and 
cloying the Reader, which the fame uniform Meafuie 
would certainly have done, and wtiich the perpetual 
Returns of Rhyme never fail to do in long NarratiTe 
Poems. I Iball clofe thefe Refleiftions upon the Las- 
1 guage of Faradife Left, with obfeiving that MiUm 
1 has copied after Hotner, rather than Virgil, in tbe 
I length of his Periods,the Copioufnefs of his Fhiaftt, 
and the running of his Verfes into one another. 




NuMa CCXCL 

The SPECTATOR. 



TJbi plura nitent in carmine^ non ego patccis 
Offender macuiiSy quas aut Incuria fudit^ 
Aut Humana parum cavit Natura Hor. 

{But in a Poem elegantly writ^ 

I will not quarrel with a flight Mijlake^ 

Such as our Naturi s frailty may excufe, 

Rofcommon. | 

Saturday, February 2. 17 12. 



Have now confider'd Milton^s Paradife 
Lojl under thofe four great Heads of the 
Fable, the Charadlers, the Sentiments, and 
the Language ; and have Ihewn that he 
excels, in general, under each of thefe 
Heads. I hope that I have rhade feveral Difcoveries ^ 
that [which] may appear new, even to thofe who are 
verfed in Critical Learning. Were I indeed to chufe my 
Readers, by vhofe Judgment I would fland or fall, 
they Ihould nat be fuch as are acquainted only with 
ihcFrench and//a//a;ayCriticks,but afro with the Ancient 
and Modems who have written in either of the learned 
Languages. Above all, I would have them well verfed \ 
in the Greek and Latin Poets, without which a Man , 
very often fancies that he underllands a Critick, when 
in reality he does not comprehend his Meaning. 

It is in Criticifin, as in all other Sciences and 
Speculations ; one who brings with him any implicit 
Notions and Obfervations which he has made in his 
reading of the Poets, will find his own Refledlions 
methodized and explained, and perhaps feveral little 
Hints that had palled in his Mind, perfedted and im- 
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proved in the Works of a good Critick ; whereas one 
who has not thefe previous Lights, is very often an 
utter Stranger to what he reads, and apt to put a 
wrong Interpretation upon it 

Nor is it fufficient, that a Man who fets up for a 
Judge in Criticifm, Ihould have perufed the Authors 
above-mentioned, unlefs he has alfo a clear and 
Logical Head. Without this Talent he is perpetually 
puzzled and perplexed amidfl his own Blunders, 
miflakes the Senfe of thofe he would confute, or if 
. he chances to think right, does not know how to convey 
his Thoughts to another with Cleamefs and Perj|)icuity. 
Arijlotle^ who was the bed Critick, was alfo one of the 
bell Logicians that ever appeared in the World. 

Mr. LocU% Effay on Human Underflandmg would 
be thought a very odd Book for a Mar to make 
himfelf Mailer of, who would get a Reputation by 
Critical Writings ; though at the fame time it is very 
certain, that an Author who has not leam'd the Art 
of diflinguifhing between Words and Things, and of 
ranging his Thoughts, and fetting them in proper Lights, 
whatever Notions he may have, will lofe himfelf in Con- 
fufion and Obfcurity. 1 might further obferve, that 
there is not a Greekox Latin Critick, who has not fhewn, 
even in the flile of his Criticifms, that he was a Mailer 
of all the Elegance and Delicacy of his Native Tongue. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing more abfurd, 
than for a Man to fet up for a Critick, without a good 
Infight into all the Parts of Learning ; irhereas many 
of thofe who have endeavoured to fignalfee themfelves 
by Works of this Nature among our Ei\gUJh Writers, 
are not only defe6live in the above-mentioned Parti- 
culars, but plainly difcover by the Phra<bs which they 
make ufe of, and by their confiifed way of thinking, 
that they are not acquainted with the mofl common and 
^ \ ordinary Syllems of Arts and Sciences. 'A few general 
Rules extra6led OMtoiXh^ French Authors, with a certain 
Cant of Words, has fometimes fet up an Illiterate heavy 
Writer for a mofl judicious and formidlble Critick. 
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^ One great Mark, by which you may difcover sr 

^^tick who has neither Tafle nor Learning, is this, 

^^at he feldom ventures to praife any Paffage in an 

Author which has not been before received and ap- 

pkuded by the Publick, and that his Criticifm turns 

wholly upon little Faults and Errors. This part of a/ 

Critick is fo very eafie to fucceed in, that we find every 

ordinary Reader, upon the pubhfhing of a new Poem, 

has Wit and Ill-nature enough to turn feveral Paffages 

of it into Ridicule, and very often in the right Place. 

This Mr. Drydm has very agreeably remarked in thofe 

two celebrated Lines, 

ErrorSy like Straws^ upon the Surface flow; 
He who would fearch for Pearls mufl dive below. 

A true Critick ought to dwell rather upon Excel- 
lencies than Imperfedlions, to difcover the concealed 
Beauties of a Writer, and communicate to the World 
fuch things as are worth their Obfervation. The 
mofl exquifite Words and fined Strokes of an Author 
axe thofe which very often appear the mofl doubtful 
and exceptionable, to a Man who wants a Relifli for po- 
lite Learning ; and they are theTe, which a fower [foure] 
undiflinguilhing Critick generally attacks with the 
greatefl Violence. Tully obferves, that it is very 
eafie to brand or fix a Mark upon what he calls Verbum 
ardens^ or, as it may be rendered into Englifh^ a glow- 
ing bold Exprefflofiy and to turn it into Ridicule by a 
cold ill-natured Criticifm. A little Wit is equally 
capable of expofing a Beauty, and of aggravating a 
Fault ; and though fuch a Treatment of an Author 
naturally produces Indignation in the Mind of an 
underftanding Reader, it has however its effecSt among 
the generality of thofe whofe Hands it falls into, the 
Rabble of Mankind being very apt to think that every 
thing which is laughed at with any mixture of Wit, is 
ridiculous in it felf. 

Such a Mirth as this, is always unfeafonable in a 
Critick, as it rather prejudices the Reader than con- 
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vinces him, and is capable of making a Beauty, as 
I well as a Blemilh, the Subject of Dei^on. A Man, 
who cannot write with Wit on a proper Subjedt, is dull 
I and flupid, but one who fhews it in an improper place, 
As as impertinent and abfurd. Befides, a Man who 
has the Gift of Ridicule is very* apt to find Fault with 
any thing that gives him an Opportunity of exerting 
his beloved Talent, and very often cenfures a Paffage, 
not becaufe there is any Fault in it, but becaufe he 
can be merry upon it Such kinds of Pleafantry are 
very unfair and difingenuous in Works of Criticifin, in 
which the greateft Mafters, both Ancient and Modem, 
have always appeared with a ferious and inftru<5live Air. 
As I intend in my next Paper to Ihew the Defedls 
in Miltofis Paradife Lojl^ I thought fit to premife thefe 
few Particulars, to the End that the Reader may know 
I enter upon it, as on a very ungrateful Work, and 
that I Ihall juft point at the Imperfedlions, without en- 
deavouring to enflame them with Ridicule. I muft alfo 
obferve with Longinus^ that the Produ6tions of a great 
Genius, with many Lapfes and Inadvertencies, are in- 
finitely preferable to the Works of an inferior kind of 
Author, which are fcrupuloufly exadl and conformable 
to all the Rules of corredl Writing. 

I Ihall conclude my Paper with a Story out of Boccor 
liniy which fufficiently Ihews us the Opinion that Judi- 
cious Author entertained of the fort of Criticks I have 
been here mentioning. A famous Critick, fays he, 
having gathered together all the Faults of an Eminent 
Poet, made a Prefent of them to Apollo^ who received 
them very gracioufly, and refolved to make the Author 
a fuitable Return for the Trouble he had been at in 
collecting them. In order to this, he fet before him a 
Sack of Wheat, as it had been jufl threfhed out of the 
Sheaf He then bid him pick out the ChaflF fix)m 
among the Com, and lay it aiide by it felf. The Critick 
applied himfelf to the Task with great Induftiy and 
Pleafure, and after having made tiie due Separation, 
was prefented hy Apollo with the Chaff for his Pain& 



Numb. CCXCVIL 

The SPECTATOR. 

'Velut fi 



Egregio infperfos rcprendas corpore ncevos. Hor. 

\As perfeB beauties often have a Mole, Creech. \ 

Saturday^ February 9, 171a. 



|FTER what I have faid in my lafl Satur^ 
dafs Paper, I fhall enter on the Subject 
of this without farther Preface, and remark 
the feveral D efeats which appear in the 
Fable, t he ChafaSEef s, the Sentiments, and 
t he Language o f MiltorCs Paradife LoJl\ not doubting 
but the Keader will pardon me, if I alledge at the 
lame time whatever may be faid for the Extenuation 
of fuch Defedls. The firll Imperfe6lion which I 
(hall obferve in the Fable is, that tiie Event of it is 
unhappy. 




rEeTable of every Poem is according to Ariflotli% 
Divifion either Simple or Implex. It is called Simple 
when there is nd'cEahge oTTortune in it. Implex 
when the Eost une of the chief Adlor rViar^prf^g frnm 
Bad to Good, or irom li ooa to Bad . The Implex 
Fable is thought the mod perfe6l ; I fuppofe, becaufe 
it is moll proper to (lir up the Paffions of the Reader, 
and to furprize him with a greater variety of Accidents. 

The Implex Fable is therefore of two kinds : In the 
firft the chief Adlor makes his way through a long Series 
of Dangers and Difficulties, 'till he arrives at Honour 
and Profperity, as we fee in the Stories [Story] of Ulyjfes 
and*^fuas.* In the fecond,the c hief Aftor in the Poem 

into Mifer y and Difprrarp. Thng we fee Adam and Mve 

in to the mo il a bjedt Con dition nf afh aiiH snr^: 
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The mofl taking Tragedies among the Ancients^ 
were built on this lad fort of Implex Fable, particu- — 
larly the Tragedy of OEdipus^ which proceeds upon 
a Story, if we may believe Arijlotle^ the mofl proper 
for Tragedy that could be invented by the Wit of 
Man. I have taken fome pains in a former Paper to 
fhew, that this kind of Implex Fable, wherein the 
Event is unhappy, is more apt to affedl an Audience 
than that of the firfl kind ; notwithllanding many 
excellent Pieces among the Ancients, as well as mofl 
of thofe which have been written of late Years in our 
own Country, are raifed upon contrary Plans. I mufl 
^ however own, that I think this kind of Fable, which 
is the mofl perfedl in Tragedy, is not fo proper for an 
Heroic Poem. 

Milton feems to have been fenfible of this Imper- 

fedlion in his Fable, and has therefore endeavoured 

to cure it by feveral Expedients ; particularly by the 

Mortification which the great Adverfary of Mankind 

meets with upon his return to the Affembly of Infernal 

Spirits, as it is defcribed in that [a] beautiful PafTage 

of the tenth Book ; and likewife by the Vifion, wherein 

dam 2X the clofe of the Poem fees his Off-fpring 

iumphing over his great Enemy, and himfelf reflored 

a happier Faradife than that from which he fell.t 

There is another Objedlion againfl Milton's Fable, 

v^^^'" which is indeed almoft the fame with the former, 

>* .-tho* placed in a different Light, namely. That the n . 

^ ; ' Hero in the Faradife Lo(l is unfuccefsful. and by no 

•%~ means a Match for his Enemies. This gave occafion 
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to Mr. DryderCs Ketiettion, that the Devil was in 
T ^\\\'MiltorCs l^tio, I think I have obviated this 
^Objection in my tirll Paper. The Faradife Lojl is an 
^ Epic, [or a] Narrative Poem, he that looks for an 
^ Hero in it, fearches for that which Milton never in- 
tended ; but if he will needs fix the Name of an Hero 
upon any Perfon in it, *tis certainly the Meffiah who 

** + See p. 147, 
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the Hero, both in the Principal Adtion, and in the 
:hietj Epilode[s]. Paganifin could not fiimifh out a , 
aal A6lion for a Fable greater than that of the Iliad /^, ' 
»r jEneidy and therefore an Heathen could not form ' 
L higher Notion of a Poem than one of that kind, 
«rhich they call an Heroic. Whether Milton's is notl'P^j^ '\ 
of a greater [fublimer] Nature I will not prefume to de- ' ' ^ • 
termine, it is fuflficient that I (hew there is in the Faro- \ * ' 
difeLoJl all the Greatnefs of Plan, Regularity of Defign, 
and maflerly Beauties which we dlfcover in Homer ' 
and VirgiL 

I mufl in the next Place obferve, that Milton has 
interwoven in the Texture of his Fable fome Particu- ^ 
l ars which do not feem to have Probability enoiig fiT 
for an kpic Poem, particularly m the Actions wnich 
he afenbes tu Sin and Dmh, and the Pklure which 
he draws~of fEe Lymhoof Vanity y with other Pauages^ 
in the fecond Book. Such Allegories rather favour! 
of the Spirit of Spencer and Artojlo^ than of Homer \ 
and Virgil, ^ \ 



I n the Strudture of his Po ^m hp has lilrpynfe ad- 
mit ted oftoo manvpigreflion l^ It is finely obfervei 
b y ^njtotle^ ihdX the Author of an Heroic Poem 
ihould feT5om fpeak himlelf, but throw as much otJn s 
^O rte AJi he can into the Mouths oi Ltho fe whoarg 
h u; Principal Adlor s^ Anjtotle has given no Reafon 
for this Precept; but I prefume it is becaufe the Mind 
of the Reader is more awed and elevated when he 
hears jEneas or Achilles fpeak, than when Virgil or 
Homer talk in their own Perfons. Befides that affum- 
ing the Charadler of an eminent Man is apt to fire 
the Imagination, and raife the Ideas of the Author. 
TuUy tells us, mentioning his Dialogue of Old Age, in 
whidi Cato is the chief Speaker, that upon a Review 
of it he was agreeably impofed upon, and fancied that 
it was CatOy and not he himfelf, who uttered his 
Thoughts on that Subje6l. 

If die Reader would be at the pains to fee how tb.e 
Story of the Iliad and the 'sfEneid is^elivered by thofe 
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Perfons who a6l in it, he will be furprized to fin^t/ 
how little in either of thefe Poems proceeds from the 
Authors. Milton has, in the general difpofition of 
his Fable, very finely obferved this great Rule ; info- 
much, that there is fcarce a third part of it which comes 
from the Poet ; the refl is fpoken either by Adam and 
EvCy or by fome Good or Evil Spirit who is engaged 
either in their Deflrudlion or Defence. 

From what has been here obferved it appears, that 
Digreffions are by no means to be allowed of in an 
Epic Poem. If the Poet, even in the ordinary courle 
of his Narration, Ihould fpeak as little as poffible, he 
(hould certainly never let his Narration fleep for the 
fake of any Refledlions of his own. I have often ob- 
ferved, with a fecret Admiration, that the longed Re- 
fledlion in the jEneid is in that PafTage of the Tenth 
Book, where Tumus is reprefent[ed] as dreffing himfelf 
in the Spoils of Pallas^ whom he had flain. Virgil 
here lets his Fable Hand dill for the fake of the fol- 
lowing Remark. How is the Mind of Man ignorant 
of Futurity y and unable to bear profperous Fortune with 
Moderation ? The time will come when 'Ymtclm^ fhall 
wifh that he had left the Body of Pallas untouched^ 
and cur fe the Day on which he drejfed himfelf in thefe 
Spoils, As the great Event of the y£neid, and the 
Death of TurnuSy whom ^neas flew becaufe he faw 
him adorned with the Spoils of Pallas y turns upon this 
Incident, Virgil went out of his way to make this 
Refledlion upon it, without which fo fmall a Circum- 
llance might poflibly have flipped out of his Reader's 
Memory. Lucan^ who was an Injudicious Poet, lets 
drop his Story very frequently for the fake of [his] 
imnecefliauy Digreflions or his Diverticula^ as SccUiger 
calls them. If he gives us an Account of the Pro- 
digies which preceded the Civil War, he declaims upon 
the Occafion, and fliews how much happier it would 
be for Man, if he did not feel his Evil Fortime before 
it comes to pais, and fuffer not only by its real Weight, 
' but by the Approbenfion 4f it Miltori^ Complaint 
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^^f his Blindnefs, his Panegyrick on Marriage, his Re- 
'^edlions on Adam and^Sz/^s going naked, of the Angels 
eating, and feveral other Paffages in his Poem, are 
liable to the lame Exception, tho' I mud confefs there 
is fo great a Beauty in thefe very Digreffions, that | 
I would not wifh them out of his Poem. i 

'I have, in a former Paper, fpoken of the Charaflers 
of MiUoiis Faradife Lq/lj and declared my Opinion, 
as to the Allegorical Peribns who are introduced in it. r 
If we look into the Sentimen ts^ I think they are r ' 
fometimes defedlive under the following Heads ; Firfl, la 
as there are fome [feveral] of them too much pointed, 
and fome that degenerate even into Punns. Of this lafl 
kind I am afraid is that in the Firfl Book, where, 
fpeaking of the Pigmies, he calls them. 



'■^(^ 



The/mail Infantry 



Warr'd on by Cranes- 

A npther Ble^^^^' ^ »^q<- _appears in fome of his 

ent^liufion to Heathen JbaSIe s, 
^y of a Piece with the Di\^e 




b. 



S tibje6t, of which he treats, l do not fand lauit with 
tneie Allulions, where the Poet himfelf reprefents 
them as fabulous, as he does in fome Places, but 
where he mentions them as Truths and Matters of 
Fadt. The Limits of my. Paper will not give me leave "^^ 
to be particular in Inflances of this kind : The Reader 
will eafily remark them in his Perufal of the Poem. 

^ Thf^^ •p'otiif j n his Sentiments, is an unneceirary |C - 
jffentation of Learning , which like wife occurs veryi 
frequently, it is certain that both Homer and Virgil^ 
were Mailers of all the Learning of their Times, but it 
ihews it felf in their Works after an indiredl and con- 
cealed manner. Milton feems ambitious of letting us 

If pnw, >)y his KYCiir flons on Fr PP-wi]] anrl Pr^^^^pjpa- 
tion, and his many G lances upon Hiflory, Aflronomyj 
Geograph y andthe like, as well as by the' Terms 
and Phraiir iie lometimes makes ufe ofj that^he was 
acquamted with the whold,Circle o^ Arts and Scienc es. 
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\i I^ in the lail place, we confider th e^ZofKugg^ of 
this great Poet, we mufl aUow what I have hinti^ in 
^ . a former Paper, that it is [often] too much laboured, 
and fometimes obfcured by old Word% Tianfp(^ti<Hi% 
and Foreign Idioms. Seneafs Obje^on to the Stile 
of a great Author, J^'gef ejus aratio, mhU in ea plod- 
dum^ nihil lene^ is what many Criticks make to JStiUim : 
as I cannot wholly refute it, fo I have already 2^x)lo- 
gized for it in another Paper ; to which I may fkutfaer 
add, that H Utori^ Sentiments a nd Ideas werej b won- 
derfull y Su^mie, that it would have been"T^po flible 
ferbim to have reprefented them m men: nm Strength 
•u nd- ikramv, WIll i^MII ^'^"■' [ t^ lemmfe lo Qiefe F b r ^ge 
Afliflance s. Our Langua^Junk under hun^ ang tos 
jm eaual to that gregne feo^ ^>o^iy wliicB fnmnh ed hm 
^^fe-fech^glori ous Concepnons . 

1 A fbcond Fault in his L^anguage is, that he often af- 
\. 'fe6ls a kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the following 
Paflages, and many others : 

And brought into the World a World of woe, 

Begirt tH Almighty Throne 

Befeeching or befieging- 



This tempted our attempt- 



At one Slight bound high overkapt all bound. 

I know there are Figures of this kind of Speech^ 
that fome of the greatefl Ancients have been giulty of 
it, and that Arijlotle himfelf has given it a place in his- 
Rhetorick among the Beauties of that Art But as it is 
in itsfelf poor and trifling, it is I think at prefent uni- 
verfally exploded by all tiie Mailers of polite Writing. 

The lad Fault which I fhall take notice of in Mil- 
ton's Stile, is the frequent ufe of what the Learned 
f \ call Technical Words, or Terms of Art. It is one of 
the great Beauties of Poetry, to make hard things in- 
telligible, and to deliver what is abflrufe of it felf in 
fuch edfy Language as may be underllood by ordinary^ 
Readers: Befides that the Knowledge of a Poet- 
fliould rather feem bom with him, or infpired, than. 
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drawn from Books and Syftems. I have often won- 
dered how Mr. Dryden could tranflate a Paflage of 
Virgil after the ftillowing manner. 

Tack to the Larbeard, andfland off to Sea, 
Veer Star-board Sea and Land, 

Milton makes ufe of Larboard in the fame manner. 
When he is upon Building he mentions Doric Pillars, 
Pilajlers, Cornice, Freeze, Architrave. When he talks of 
Heavenly Bodies, you meet with Eccliptick, and Eccen- 
tric, the trepidation. Stars dropping from the Zenith, 
Hays culminating from the Equator. To which might 
be added many Inilances of the like kind in feveral 
other Arts and Sciences. 

I IhaJl in my next Saturday's* Paper [Papers] give an 
Account of the many particular Beauties in Milton,v\ac\i 
would have been too long to infert under thofe general 
Heads I have already treated of, and with which I 
intend to conclude this Piece of Criticifm. 




Numb. CCCIIL 

The SPECTATOR. 

-volet hcecfub luce videri, 



^ — — -^ 

^udicis argutum qua nonformidat acumen. Hor. 

{ Some choofe the clearejl Lights 

And boldly challenge the mq/l piercing Eye, Rofcommon. } 

Saturday y February i6. 1712. 

Have feen in the Works of a Modem 
Philofopher, a Map of the Spots in the 
Sun. My lafl Paper of the Faults and 
Blemilhes in Miltoti% Paradife Lojl^ may 
be confider'd as a Piece of the fame 
Nature. To purfue the AUufion : As it is obferv*d, 
that among the bright parts of the Luminous Body 
above-mentioned, there are fome which glow more 
intenfely, and dart a (Ironger Light than others ; fo, 
notwithflanding I have already fhewn Milton^ Poem 
to be very beautiful in general, I Ihall now proceed to 
take notice of fuch Beauties as appear to me more 
exquifite than the refl. ■ Milton has propofed the 
Subject of his Poem in the following Verfes. 

Of Mansfirjl difobedience^ and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree^ whofe mortal tafle 
Brought Death into the World and all our woe^ 
With lofs of Eden, V/// one greater Man 
Leflore uSy and regain the blifsful Seaty 
Sing Heavenly Mufe 

Thefe Lines are perhaps as plain, fimple and un- 
adorned as any of the whole Poem, in which particu- 
lar the Author has conform'd himfelf to the Example 
of Horner^ and the Precept of Horace, 

Kis Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
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meafure upon the Creation of the World, is very 
properly made to the Mufe who infpired Mofes in 
thofe Books from whence our Author drew his Sub- 
je6t, and to the Holy Spirit who is therein reprefented 
as operating after a particular manner in * the firfl 
Produdlion of Nature. This whole Exordium rifes 
very happily into noble Language and Sentiment, as 
I think the Tranfition to the. Fable is exquifitely 
beautiful and natural. 

The nine Days Afloniftiment, in which the Angels 
lay entranced after their dreadful Overthrow and Fall 
from Heaven, before they could recover either the 
ufe of Thought or Speech, is a noble Circumjlance^ 
and very finely imagined. The Divifion of Hell into 
Seas of Fire, ancLinto firm' Ground impregnated wit li 
:: rfie lame lunou s klement^ with that_particular Cir- 
! ^mltance of t he excluCon of Hope frffi Stmt^-Tfif^r- 
nal Region s, ^arg'Tlnltanc es of the fame erreat and ! 

Imitiul In vention : 

"" Thr Thoughts in the firll Speech and Defcription 
of S atan ^ who is one of the principal Adlors in this 
PolH), are wonderfully proper to give us a full Idea 
of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Obflinacy , 
J>efpair and Impenitence, are all oif them very artful ly 
interwoven . In fhort, his firfl Speech is a ComplicaN 
" tion of all thofe PafTions which difco ve r themfelv es 
feparately m leveral other ot his bpeecnes in the 
Poem. The whole part ol this great Enemy ot ManV^ 
Tdnd is filled with fuch Incidents as are very apt to 
raife and terrific the Reader's Imagination. Of this 
Nature, in the Book now before us, is his being the 
firfl that awakens out of the general TVance, with his 
Poflure on the burning Lake, his rifing from it, and 
the Defcription of his Shield and Spear. 

Thtis Satan talking to his nearejl mate, 
With head up-lift above the wave^ and eyes 
Thai Jparkling blazed, his other parts befide 
Prone on the Flood , extended long and large^ 
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Lay floating many a rood 

Forthwith upright he rears from off the pool 
His mighty Stature; on each hand the flames 
Driifn hackwardflope their pointing SpireSyOndrm^i 
In Billows y leave i* th^ mid/l a horrid vale. 
Then with expanded wings hejleers his flight 
Aloft^ incumbent on the dusky Air 
That felt unufucU weight- 



•His pondrous Shield 






Ethereal temper^ maffiCy large and round 
Behind him cafl\ the broad circumference 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Moon^ whofe orb 
Thrd Optick Glafs the Tufcan Artifis view 
At Ei/ningfrom the top ofYtiolty 
Or in Valdamo to defcry new Lands^ 
Rivers or Mountains on herfpotty Globe, 
His Spear to equal which the taUeftpine 
Hewn on Norwegian Hills to be the Maft 
Of fome great Ammiral^ were but a wand 
He walkd with to fupport uneafie Steps 
Over the burning Marl 

To which we may add his Call to the fallen Angeb 
that lay plunged and flupified in the Sea of Fire. 

He calVdfo 'midy that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell refounded 

But there is no fingle Paffage in the whole Poem 
worked up to a greater Sublimity, than that wherein 
his Perfon is defcribed in thofe celebrated Lines : 

Hcy Ubove the reft 



Infhape and geflure proudly eminent 
Stood like a Tower ^ &a 

His Sentiments are everyway anfwerable to his Cha- 
ra6ler, and are* fuitable to a created Being of the mofl 
exalted and mofl depraved Nature. Such is that in 
which he takes Poffeffion of his Place of Torments. 
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-Hail Horrors^ hail 



Infernal Worlds and thou prof oundeji Hdl 
Receive thy new Poffejfor^ one who britigs 
A mind not to be changed by place or time. 

And afterwards, 

Here of leafl 

WefhcUlbefree; th! Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy^ will not drive us heme : 
Here we may reign fecure^ and in my choice 

To reign is worth ambition^ thd in Hell: 
Better to reign in Helly thanferve in Heavenr 

Amidfl thofe Impieties which this Enraged Spirit 
utters in other Places of the Poem, the Author has 
taken care to introduce none that is not big with 
abfurdity, and incapable of fhocking a Religious 
Reader; his Words, as the Poet himfelf defcribes them, 
bearing only difemblance of Worthy not Subfiance, He 
is likewi fe with great Art defcribed as owning his Adver - 
TSy to be Almighty. Whatever perverie Interpreta- 
tion he puts on the jullice, MefCy, and OtlltJl AlU r- 
butes of the Supreme Bemg, he irequently conieiies 
his Umnipotence^ that being the Perfection he was^ <, 
terced to allow him, and the only Conlideration whiclT \ 
could fupport his Pride under the Shame of his Defeat. 

Nor mull I here omit that beautiful Circumflance 
of his burfling out in Tears, upon his Survey of thofe 
innumerable Spirits whom he had involved in the 
laiiie Guilt and Ruin with himfelf. 

-He now prepared 



To f peak; whereat their doubled ranks they bend 
From wing to wing, and half enckfe him round 
With all his Peers : Attention held them mute. 
Thrice he affafd, and thrice infpite of Scorn 
Tears fuch as Angel^ weep, burfl forth 

The Catalogue of Evil Spirits has a great deal [Abun- 
dance] of Learning in it, and a very agreeable turn of 
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Poetry, which rifes in a great meafure from his defcrib- 
ing the Places where they were worfhipped, by thofe 
beautiful marks of Rivers fo frequent among the 
Ancient Poets. The Author had doubtlefs in this 
place Horner*^ Catalogue of Ships, and VirgiP^ Lift 
of Warriors in his view. The Charadlers of Moloch 
and Belial prepare the Reader's Mind for their re- 
fpedlive Speeches and Behaviour in the fecond and 
fixth Book. The Account of Thammuz is finely Ro- 
mantick, and fuitable to what we read among the 
Ancients of the Worfhip which was paid to that IdoL 

\ t Thammuz came next behind^ 
Whofe annual Wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian Damfels to lament his fate, 
In am'rous Ditties all a Summer's day, 
While fmooth K<^ovi\%from his native Rock 
Ran purple to the Sea^fuppos'd with Blood 
0/ Thaxnmuz yearly wounded: the Love-tale 
Infedled SionV Daughters with like Heat, 
Whofe wanton Paffions in the f acred Porch 
Ezekiel faw, when by the Vifion led 
His Eye furvey^d the dark Idolatries 
Of alienated Judah. 

The Reader will pardon me if I infert as a Note 
on this beautifiil PalTage, the Account given us by the 
late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this Antient Piece of 
Worfhip, and probably the firfl Occafion of fuch a 
Superflition. * We came to a fair large River .... 

* doubtlefs the Antient River Adonis, fo famous for the 

* Idolatrous Rites performed here in Lamentation of 

* Adonis. We had the Fortune to fee what may be 

* fuppofed to be the Occafion of that Opinion which 

* Lucian relates, concerning this River, viz. That this 

* Stream, at certain Seafons of the Year, efpecially about 

t This passage was added in the author's life>tiine, but subsequent to the 
second edition. The earliest issue with it in that I have seen, is Notes it^om 
the Twelve Books of 'Paradis* Lost'* London 1719. p. 43. 
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* the Feall of Adonis^ is of a bloody Colour; which the 
' Heathens looked upon as proceeding from a kind of 

* Sympathy in the River for the Death of Adonis^ who 
' was killed by a wild Boar in the Mountains, out of 

* which this Stream rifes. Something like this we faw 

* adtually come to pafs ; for the Water was llain'd to 
' a furpnfmg rednefs ; and, as w^e obferved in Travelling, 

* had difcoloufd the Sea a great way into a reddifti 
' Hue, occafion'd doubtlefs by a fort of Minium, or 

* red Earth, waflied into the River by the violence of 

* the Rain, and not by any flain from Adonis'^ Blood.'} 

. The PafTage in the Catalogue, explaining the man- 
ner how Spirits transform themfelves by Contradlion, 
or Enlargement of their Dimenfions, is introduced with 
great Judgement, to make way for feveral furprizing 
Accidents in the Sequel of the Poem. There follows 
one, at the very End of the Firfl Book, which is what 
the French Critics call Marvellous ^ but at the fame 
time probable by reafon of the PalTage lafl mentioned. 
As foon as the Infernal Palace is finifhed, we are 
told the Multitude and Rabble of Spirits immediately 
Ihrunk themfelves into a fmall Compafs, that there 
might be Room for fuch anumberlefs Affembly in this 
capacious Hall. But it is the Poet's Refinement upon 
this Thought, which I mofl admire, and which is 
indeed very noble in its felf. For he tells us, that not- 
withflanding the vulgar, among the fallen Spirits, con- 
tra died their Forms, thofe of the firll Rank and Dignit}' 
ilill preferved their natural Dimenfions. 

Thus incorporeal Spirits tofmallejl Forms 
Bedudd their Shapes immenfe, and were at largs^ 
Though without Number Jlill amidji the Hall 
Of that infernal Court, But far within^ 
And in their own Dimenfions like themfelves^ 
The Great Sertphick Lords and Cherubim^ 
In clofe recefs and Secret conclave fate ^ 
A thoufand Demy Gods on Golden Seats ^ 
Frequent and full 
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The Chara6ler of Mammon^ and the Defcription of 
the Pandamoniuniy are full of Beauties. 

There are feveral other Strokes in the Firft Book won- 
derfully poetical, and Inflances of that Sublime Genius 
fo peculiar to the Author. Such is the Defcription of 
AzazeV^ Stature, and of the Infernal Standard, which he 
unfurls ; and [as alfo] of thatghailly Light, by which the 
Fiends appear to one another in their Place of Torments. 

The Seat of Defolation^ void of Light ^ 

Save what the glimmering ofthofe livid Flames 

Cajls pale and dreadful—"^ 

The Shout of the whole Holl of fallen Angels when 
drawn up in Battle Array : 

The Univerfal Hofl up fent 

A Shout that tore Hells Concave^ and beyond 
Frighted the reign of Chaos and old Night, 

The Review, which the Leader makes of his In- 
fernal Army : 

He thrd the armed files 

Darts his experien^d eye^ andfoon traverfe 
The whole Battalion viewsy their order due^ 
Their Vizages and Stature as of Gods, 
Their number lafl hefums. And now his Heart 
Diflends with Pride, and hardening in hisflrength 
Glories 

The Flafh of Light, which appeared upon the draw* 
ing of their Swords ; 

He f pake: and to confirm his words out/lew 
Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the Thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim/ thefudden blaze 
Far round illumined Hell 

The fudden Produdlion of the Fandantonium ; 

Anon out of the Earth a Fdbrick huge 
Rofe like an Exhalation, with the Sound 
Of dulcet Symphonies and Voices fweet. 

The Artificial Illuminations made in it^ 
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'From the arched Roof 



Pendent by fubtle Magick, many a Row 
Of Starry Lamps and blazing Crefcets^fed 
With Naptha and Afphaltus yielded Light 
As from a Sky 

There are alfo feveral noble Similes and AUufions 
in the firft Book of Paradife Lofl. And here I mufl 
obferve, that when Milton alludes either to Things or 
Perfons, he never quits his Simile till it rifes to fome 
very great Idea, which is often foreign to the Occafion 
which [that] gave Birth to it. The Refe mblance does 
pot perhaps, lafl abov e a Line or two, but the Poet 
r uns on with th e Hmt^till he has raifed out of it fome 
glorious Image' or Sentiment, proper to inflame the 
Mind of the Reader, and to give it that fubhme kind 
of Entertainment, which is fuitable to the Nature of 
an Heroic Poem. Thofe, who are acquainted with 
Homer's and VirgiPs way of Writing, cannot but be 
pleafed with this kind of Stnidlure in MiltotCs Simili- 
tudes. I am the more particular on this Head, be- 
caufe ignorant Readers, who have formed their Tafle 
upon 9ie quaint Similes, and little Turns of Wit, 
which are fo much in Vogue among Modem Poets, 
cannot relifli thefe Beauties which are of a much higher 
nature, and are therefore apt to cenfure Milton's Com- 
parifons, in which they do not fee any furprizing Points 
of Likenefs. Monfieur Perrault was a Man of this 
viciated Reliih, and for that very Reafon has endeavoured 
to turn into Ridicule feveral of Homer's Similitudes, 
which he calls Comparaifons b. longue queue^ Long-taiPd 
Comparifons, I (hall conclude this Paper on the Firfl 
Book of Milton with the Anfwer which Monfieur 
Boileau makes to Perrault on this Occafion ; * Com- 

* parifons, fays he, in Odes and Epic Poems are not 

* introduced only to illuflrate and embellifh the Dil- 
*courfe, but to amufe and relax the Mind of th^ 
•Reader, by frequently difengaging him from too 
•painful an Attenti/on to the Pnncipal Subjedl, and 
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* by leading him into other agreeable Images. Hi?- 

* meTy fays he, excelled in this Particular, whofe Com- 

* parifons abound with fuch Images of Nature as are 

* proper to relieve and diverfifie his Subjects. He 

* continually inflrudls the Reader, and makes him 
' take notice, even in Objedls which are every Day 

* before our Eyes, of fuch Circumflances as we fhould 

* not otherwife have obferved. To this he adds, as a 

* Maxim tmiverfally acknowledged, that it is not necef- 

* fary in Poetry for the Points of the Comparifon to 

* correfpond with one another exadlly, but that a 

* general Refemblance is fufficient, and that too much 

* nicety in this Particular favours of the Rhetorician 

* and Epigrammatifl.* 

In (hort, if we look into the Conduct of Horner^ 
Virgil and Milton^ as the great Fable is the Soul of 
each Poem, fo to give their Works an agreeable 
Variety, their Epifodes are fo many Ihort Fables, and 
their Similes fo many Ihort Epifodes ; to which you 
may add, if you pleafe, that their Metaphors are fo 
many (hort Similes. If the Reader confiders the 
Comparifons in the Firfl Book of Milton^ of the Sun 
in an Eclipfe, of the Sleeping Leviathan^ of the Bees 
fwarming about their Hive, of the Fairy Dance, in the 
view wherein I have here placed them, he will eafily 
difcover the great Beauties that are in each of thoie 
Paffages. 




Numb. CCCIX. 

The SPECTATOR. 

JDiy quibus imperiutn eft animarum^ umbrcequefilentes^ 
JSt Chaos^ &* PhlegethoHy loca no^efdentia late ; 
Sit mihifas audita loqui : fit nutnine vejlro 
Pandere res alta terra &* caligine merfiis. Virg. 

-j Ye Realms y yet unreveaPd to human Sight, 

Ye Gods who rule the Regions of the Night, 

Ye gliding Ghojis, permit me to relate 

The myjlic Wonders of your fiknt State, Dryden. ] 

Saturday, February 23. 17 12. 

Have before obferved in general, that the 
Perfons whom Milton introduces into his 
Poem always difcover fuch Sentiments and 
Behaviour, as are in a peculiar manner 
conformable to their refpedlive Charadlers. 
Every Circumflance in their Speeches and Adlions, 
is with great jullnefs and delicacy adapted to the 
Perfons who fpeak and a6l. As the Poet very much 
excels in this Confiflency of his Charadlers, I (hall 
beg leave to confider feveral Paffages of the Second 
Book in this Light That fuperior Greatnefs and 
Mock-Majefly, which is afcribed to the Prince of the 
fallen Angels, is admirably preferved in the beginning 
of this Book. His opening and clofmg the Debate j his 
taking on himfelf that great Enterprize at the Thought 
of which the whole Infernal Affembly trembled ; his 
encountring the hideous Phantom who guarded the 
Gates of Hell, and appeared to him in all his Terrors, 
are Inftances of that proud and daring Mind which 
could not brook Submiflion even to Omnipotence. 

Satan was now at hand, and from his Seat 
The Monfltr moving onward came asfafl 
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With horrid flrideSy Hell trembled as hejirode, 
TK undaunted Fiend what this might be admir'dy 
Admir'dy not feared 

The lame Boldnefs and Intrepidity of Behaviour 
covers it felf in the feveral Adventures which he meet 
with during his Paffage through the Regions of imform' 
Matter, and particularly in his Addrefs to thofe tre — 
mendous Powers who are defcribed as prefiding over it ^ 

The Part of Moloch is likewife in all its Circum — 
(lances full of that Fire and Fury, which diftinguiflm- 
this Spirit from the refl of the fallen Angels. H^ 
is defcribed in the firfl Book as befmear'd with the 
Blood of Human Sacrifices, and delighted with the 
Tears of Parents, and the Cries of Children. In the 
fecond Book he is marked out as the fierceft Spirit 
that fought in Heaven ; and if we confider the Figure 
which he makes in the Sixth Book, where the Battel of 
the Angels is defcribed, we find it every way anfwer- 
able to the fame furious enraged Chara<fter. 

Where the might of Gabriel ^w^-^/. 

And with fierce Enfigns pierced the deep array 
Of yioloc, furious King, who him deffd^ 
And at his chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten^ dy nor from the Holy one of Heaven 
RefrairCd his tongue blafphemous ; but anon 
Down cloven to the wafte, with fhaiter^ d arms 
And uncouth pain fied bellowing. 

It may be worth while to obferve, that Milton has 
reprefented this violent impetuous Spirit, who is 
hurried on by fuch precipitate Paflions, as the firfl 
that rifes in the AiTembly, to give his Opinion upon 
their prefent Poflure of Affairs. Accordingly he de- 
clares himfelf abruptly for War, and appears incenfed 
at his Companions, for lofing fo much time as even 
to deliberate upon it. All his Sentiments are Raih, 
Audacious and Defperate. Such is that of arming 
themfelves with their Tortures, and turning their 
Punifhments upon him who infiidled them. 
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-NOy let us rather chufe^ 



Arnid with Hell flames and fury y all at once 
Oer Heavens high toti/rs to force refifllefs way^ 
Turning our tortures into horrid arms 
Againfl the Torturer; when to meet the Noife 
Of his almighty Engine hefhall hear 
Infernal Thunder^ and for Lightning fee 
Black fire and horror fhot with equal rage 
Among his Angels; and his throne it f elf 
Mixt unth Tartarean Sulphur y and flrange fire^ 
His own invented Torfnents 

His preferring Annihilation to Shame or Mifery, 19 
alfo highly fuitable to his Character, as the Comfort 
he draws from their difliirbing the Peace of Heaven, 
namely, that if it be not Vidlory it is Revenge, is a 
Sentiment truly Diabolical, and becoming the Bitter- 
nefs of this implacable Spirit. 

Belial is defcribed, in the Firfl Book, as the Idol of 
the Lewd and Luxurious. He is in the Second Book, 
purfuant to that Defcription, charadlerized as timorous 
and flothful ; and if we look into the Sixth Book, we 
find him celebrated in the Battel of Angels for nothing 
but that Scoffing Speech which he makes to Satan^ 
on their fuppofed Advantage over the Enemy. As 
his Appearance is uniform, and of a Piece, in thefe 
three feveral Views, we find his Sentiments in the 
Infernal Affembly every way conformable to his Cha- 
radler. Such are his Apprehenfions of a fecond Battel, 
his Horrors of Annihilation, his preferring to be 
miferable rather than not to be, I need not obferve, that 
the Contrail of Thought in this Speech, and that which 
precedes it, gives an agreeable Variety to the Debate. 

Mammon's Charadler is fo fully drawn in the FirlL^^'^ ^^ ^ 
Book, that the Poet adds nothing to it in the Second. .^*p \^^ 
We were before told, that he was the firfl who taught -^^ 
Mankind to ranfack the Earth for Gold and Silver, 
and that he was the Architedl of Fandcemonium^ or 
the Infernal Palace, where the Evil Spirits were to 
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meet in Council. His Speech in this Book is every 
way [where] fuitable to fo depraved a Charadler. How 
proper is that Refledlion, of their being unable to tafle 
the Happinefs of Heaven were they adhially there, 
in the Mouth of one, who while he was in Heaven, 
is faid to have had his Mind dazled with the outward 
Pomps and Glories of the Place, and to have been 
more intent on the Riches of the Pavement, than on 
the Beatifick Vifion. I fhall alfo leave the Reader to 
judge how agreeable the following Sentiments are to 
the fame Charadler. 

-This deep world 



Of Darknefs do we dread ? How oft amidjl 
Thick cloud and dark doth Heav'ns all-ruling Sire 
Chufe to refide^ his Glory unobfcured, 
And with the Majejly of darknefs round 
Covers his Throne; from whence deep thunders roar 
Muflring their rage^ andHeaifn refembles ffelll 
As he our darknefs^ cannot we his light 
Imitate when we pleafe ? This defart Soil 
Wants not her hidden luflre^ Gems and Gold; 
Nor want we Skill or Arty from whence to raife 
Magnificence; and what can ffeai/nfhew more ? 

Beelzebub, who is reckoned the fecond in Dignity 
that fell, and is in the Firft Book, the fecond that 
awakens out of the Trance, and confers with Satan 
upon the fituation of their Affairs, maintains his Rank 
in the Book now before us. There is a wonderful 
Majefly defcribed in his rifmg up to fpeak. He adls 
as a kind of Moderator between the two bppofite Parties, 
and propofes a third Undertaking, which the whole 
Affembly gives into. The Motionhe makes of detaching 
one of their Body in fearch of a new World is grounded 
, upon a Projedl devifed by Satan^ and curforily pro- 
V pofed by him in the following Lines of the firfl Book. 

Space may produce new Worlds, whereof fo rife 
There went a fame in Heav^n^ that he ier long 
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Intended to create^ and therein plant 
A generation^ whom his choice regard 
Should favour equal to the Sons of Heaven .• 
Thither^ if but to pry^fhcdl be perhaps 
Ourfirfl eruption^ thither or elfewhere : 
JPbr this infernal Pitfhall never hold 
Cele/iial Spirits in bondage^ nor ilC Abyfs 
Long under Darknefs cover ^ But thefe thoughts 
Full Counfel mufl mature : 

It is on this Proje6t that Beelzebub grounds his Pro- 
pofaL 

What if we find 

Some eafier enterprize ? There is a place 
iff ancient and prophetic fame in Heav'n 
Err not) another Worlds the happy Seat 
Offome new Race calPd Man, about this time 
To be created like to us^ though lefs 
In power and eoccellence^ but favoured more 
Of him who rules above; fo was his Will 
Proiumndd among the Gods, and by an ocUh, 
Thatfhook Heav'ns whole circumference^ confirn^d. 

The Reader may obferve howjufl it was, not to 
omit in the Firfl Book the Proje6l upon which the 
whole Poem turns : As alfo that the Prince of the 
fall'n Angels was the only proper Perfon to give it 
Birth, and that the next to him in Dignity was the fit- 
ted to fecond and fupport it 

There is befides, I think, fomething wonderfully 
beautiful, and very apt to affedl the Reader's Imagi- 
nation, in this ancient Prophecy or Report in Heaven, 
concerning the Creation of Man. Nothing could 
Ihew more the Dignity of the Species, than this Tra- 
dition which ran of them before their Exiflence. They 
are reprefented to have been the Talk of Heaven, be- 
fore they were created. Virgil^ in compliment to the 
Roman Common-Wealth, makes the Heroes of it ap- 
pear in their State of Pre-exiflence ; But Milton does a 
far greater Honour to Mankind in general, as he gives ' 
us a Glimpfe oixhtm even before tivey aie vc^^ot^'^^ 
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The riling of this great Affembly is defcribed in a 
very Sublime and Poetical manner. 

Their rifing all at once was as the found 
Of Thunder heard remote 

The Diverfions of the fallen Angels, with the parti- 
cular Account of their Place of Habitation, are de- 
fcribed with great Pregnancy of Thought, and Copiouf- 
nefs of Invention. The Diverfions are every way fuit- 
able to Beings who had nothing left them but Strength 
jind Knowle dge _ mifappligd. Such are their Conten- 
tions at the Race, and in Feats of Arms, with their En- 
tertainment in the following Lines. 

Others with vafl Typhaean rage more fell 
Rend up both Rocks and Hills^ and ride the Air 
In Whirlwind; Hellfcarce holds the wilduproar. 

Their Mufick is employed in celebrating their own 
criminal Exploits, and their Difcourfe in founding the 
unfathomable Depths of Fate, Free-will, and Fore- 
knowledge. 

The feveral Circumflances in the Defcription of HeD 
arevery finely imagined ; as the four Rivers which difgorge 
themfelves into the Sea of Fire, the Extreams of Cold 
and Heat, and the River of Oblivion. The monftrous 
I Animals produced in that infernal World are reprefented 
by a fingle Line, which gives us a more horrid Idea of 
them, than a much longer Defcription would have done. 

-Nature breeds^ 



Perverfe^ all monflrous^ all prodigious things^ 

Abominable^ inutterabky and woife 
' Than Fables yet have feign*d, or fear conceived, 
\Gorgons^ and Hydra! s^ and ChimercCs dire. 

This Epifode of the fallen Spirits, and their Place of 
Habitation, coines in very happily to tmbend the 
Mind of the Reader firom its Attention to the Debate. 
An ordinary Poet would indeed have fpun out fo many 
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Circumftances to a great Length, and by that means 
have weakned,inflead of illullrated,the principal Fable. 

The Flight of Satan to the Gates of Hell is finely imaged. 

I have already declared my Opinion of the Allegory "-. 
concerning Sin and Deaths which is however a very 
finilhed Piece in its kind, when it is not confidered as 
a Part of an Epic Poem. The Genealogy of the 
feveral Perfons is contrived with great Delicacy. Sin 
is the Daughter of Satan^ and Death the Offspring of 
Sin, The incefluous Mixture between Sin and Death 
produces tiiofe Monflers and Hell-hounds which from 
time to time enter into their Mother, and tear the 
Bowels of her who gave them Birth. Thefe are the 
Terrors of an evil Confcience, and the proper Fruits 
of Sin^ which naturally rife firom the Apprehenfions of 
Death, This lafl beautiful Moral is, I think, clearly 
intimated in the Speech of Sin^ where complaining of 
this her dreadful Iffue, fhe adds. 

Before mine eyes in oppofition fits, 
Grim Death thy Son and foe, who fets them on. 
And me his Parent would full foon devour 
For want of other prey ^ but thai he knows 
His end with mint involved 

I need not mention to the Reader the beautiful 
Circumflance in the lafl Part of this Quotation. He 
will likewife obferve how naturally the three Perfons 
concerned in this Allegory are tempted by one common 
Interefl to enter into a Confederacy together, and how 
properly Sin is made the Portrefs of Hell, and the only 
Being that can open the Gates to that World of Tortures. 

The defcriptive Part of this Allegory is likewife 
very flrong, and full of Sublime Ideas. The Figure 
of Death, [the Regal Crown upon his Head,] his Me- 
nace to Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the Out- 
cry at his Birth, are Circumflances too noble to be 
pafl over in Silence, and extreamly fuitable to this 
King of Terrors, I need not mention the Juflnefs of 
Thought which is obferved in the Generation of thefe 

£ 



/ 
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feveral Symbolical Perfons ; that Sin was produced 'upo: 
the firfl Revolt of Satan, that Death appeared foo 
after he was cad into Hell, and that the Terrors 
Confcience were conceived at the Gate of this Plao 
of Torments. The Defcription of the Gates is ve 
poetical, as the openingof them is full oi Milton's Spirit 

On afudden open fly 

With impetuous recoil and jarring found 
TK infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
HarfJi Thunder, that the lowefl bottom fhook 
Of Erebus. She operCd, but tofhut 
ExcelVd her Power; the Gates wide open floods 
That with extended wings a bannered Hofl 
Under fpread Enftgns marching might pafs through 
With Horfe and Chariots rankd in loofe array; 
So wide they flood, and like a furnace mouth 
Cafl forth redounding fmoak and ruddy flame. 

In &/««*s Voyage through the Chaos there are feveral 
Imaginary Perfons defcribed,as refidinginthat immenfe 
Wafle of Matter. This may perhaps be conformable 
to the Tafle of thofe Criticks who are pleafed with 
nothing in a Poet which has not Life and Manners 
afcribed to it; but for my own part, I am pleafed 
mofl with thofe Paffages in this Defcription which 
carry in them a greater Meafure of Probability, and 
. are fuch as might poflibly have happened. Of this 
kind is his firfl mounting in the Smoak that rifes 
from the infernal Pit : his falling into a Cloud of 
Nitre, and the like combuflible Materials, that by 
their Explofion Hill hurried him forward in his 
Voyage ; his fpringing upward like a P)n*amid of 
Fire, with his laborious Paffage through that Con- 
fufion of Elements, which the Poet calls 
The Womb of Naiure and perhaps her Grave. 

The Glimmering Light which Ihot into the Chaos 
from the utmofl Verge of the Creation, with the 
diflant Difcovery of the Earth that hung clofe by 
the Moon, are wonderfully beautiful and poetical. 




Numb. CCCXV. 

The SPECTATOR. 



Nee deus interfit, nifi dignus vindiee nodus 
Inciderit Hor. 

{Never prefume to make a God appear^ 
But for a Bufinefs worthy of a God, Rofcommon.} 



Saturday^ March i, 171a. 



OR ACE advifes a Poet to confider tho- 
roughly the Nature and Force of his 
Genius. Milton feems to have known, 
perfedlly well, wherein his Strength lay, 
and has therefore chofen a Subjedl entirely 
conformable to thofe Talents, of which he was Mailer. 
As his Genius was wonderfully turned to the Sublime, 
his Subje<?l is the noblefl that could have entered into 
the Thoughts of Man. Every thing that is truly great 
and aflonifliing, has a place in it. The whole Syllem 
of the intellediual World ; the Chaos^ and the Crea- 
tion ; Heaven, Earth and Hell ; enter into the Con- 
llitution of his Poem. 

Having in the Firfl and Second Book reprefented 
the Infernal World with all its Horrours, the Thread of 
his Fable naturally leads him into the oppofite Regions 
of Blifs and Glory. 

If Milton^ ^ Majefly forfakes him any where, it is in I' 
thofe Parts of his Poem, where the Divine Perfons are 1 
introduced as Speakers. One may, I think, obferve J 
that the Author proceeds with a kind of Fear and 
Trembling, whilfl he defcribes the Sentiments of the 
Almighty. He dares not give his Imagination its full 
Play, but chufes to confine himfelf to fuch Thoughts 
as are drawn firom the Books of the mofl Orthodox 
Divines, and to fuch Expreflions as may be met with 
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in Scripture. The Beauties, therefore, which we are 
to look for in thefe Speeches, are not of a Poetical 
nature, or fo proper to fill the mind with Sentiments 
of Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devotion. The 
Paflions, which they are defigned to raife, are a Divine 
Love and Religious Fear. The particular Beauty of 
the Speeches in the Third Book, confifls in that 
Shortnefs and Perfpicuity of Stile, in which the Poet 
has couched the greatefl Myfleries of Chriflianity, and 
drawn together, in a regular Scheme, the whole Dif- 
penfation of Providence, with refped; to Man. He 
has reprefented all the abflrufe Do6lrines of Predefli- 
nation, Free-will and Grace, as alfo the great Points of 
Incarnation and Redemption, (which naturally grow 
up in a Poem that treats of the Fall of Man,) with 
great Energy of Expreffion, and in a clearer and 
flronger Light than I ever met with in any other 
Writer. As thefe Points are dry in themfelves to the 
generality of Readers, the concife and clear manner 
in which he has treated them, is very much to be 
admired, as is likewife that particular Art which he 
has made ufe of in the interfperfing of all thofe 
Graces of Poetry, which the Subjedl was capable of 
receiving. 

The Survey of the whole Creation, and of every 
thing that is tranfadled in it, is a Profpedl worthy of 
Omnifcience ; and as much above that, in which Virgil 
has drawn his Jupiter^ as the Chriflian Idea of tiie 
Supream Being is more rational and Sublime than 
that of the Heathens. The particular Objedts on 
which he is defcribed to have cafl his Eye, are repre- 
fented in the mofl beautiful and lively manner. 

Now had tK Almighty Father from above^ 

From the pure Empyrean where he fits 

High throned above all height^ bent down his Eye^ 

His own Works and their Works at once to view* 

About him all the San^ities of Heaven 

Stood thick as Stars^ and from his Sight received 
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Beatitude pajl utterance: On his right 
The radiant image of his Glory fat ^ 
His only Son; On earth hefirfl beheld 
Our twofirfl Parents^ yet the only two 
Of Mankind^ in the happy garden pladd^ 
Reaping immortal fruits of Joy and Love^ 
Uninterrupted joy ^ unrivaPd love. 
In blifsful Solitude; he thenfurvefd 
Hell and the Gulf between^ and Satan there 
Coaflingthe Wall of Heaven on this fide night 
In the dun air fublime^ and ready now 
Tofloop with wearied wings ^ and willing feet 
On the bare outfide of this worlds thatfeenCd 
Firm land imbofom'd without firmament, 
Uncertain which, in Ocean or in Air, 
Him God beholding from his prof pe5l high, 
Wherein pafl, prefent, future he beholds, 
Thus to his only Son forefeeing fpake. 

Satan^s Approach to the Confines of the Creation, 
is finely imaged in the beginning of the Speech, 
which immediately follows. The Effedls of this ^eech 
in the bleffed Spirits, and in the Divine Perfon,to whom 
it was addreffed, cannot but fill the Mind of the Reader 
with a fecret Pleafure and Complacency. 

Thus while Godfpake, ambrofial fragrance filP d 
All Heaifn, and in the bleffed Spirits ele5l 
Senje of new Joy ineffable diffus ^d : 
Beyond compare the Son of Godwas feen 
Mofi glorious, in him all his Father fhone 
Subfiantially expref^d; and in hisfcu:e 
Divine Compaffion vifibly appeared. 
Love without end, and without meafure Grace, 

I need not point out the Beauty of that Circumflance, 
wherein the whole Hofl of Angels are reprefented as 
{landing Mute ; nor fliew how proper the Occafion 
was to produce fuch a Silence in Heaven. The Clofe 
of this Divine Colloquy, with, tive HyavTv ^1 ka.i^'^ 
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that follows upon it, are fo wonderfully beautiful and 
poetical, that I Ihould not forbear inferting the whole 
Paffage, if the bounds of my Paper would give me 
leave. 

Nofooner had tH Almighty ceased, but ail 
The multitude of Angels with ajhout 
Loud as from numbers without number^ fweef 
As from blefl Voices^ utteri/ig Joy^ Heaven rung 
With Jubilee^ and loud Hofannds filVd 
Th! eternal regions; &c. &c. 

Satan's Walk upon the Outfide of the Univerfe, 
which, at a Diflance, appeared to him of a globular 
Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, looked like an 
unbounded Plain, is natural and noble : As his roam- 
ing upon the Frontiers of the Creation, between tl at 
Mafs of Matter, which was wrought into a World, and 
that fliapelefs unform'd Heap of Materials, which flill 
lay in Chaos and Confufion, flrikes the Imagination 
with fomething afloniftiingly great and wild. I have 
before fpoken of the Limbo of Vanity, which the I^oet 
places upon this outermofl Surface of the Univerfe, 
and Ihall here explain my felf more at large on that, 
and other Parts of the Poem, which are of the fame 
Shadowy nature. 

Ariflotle obferves, that the Fable of an Epic Poem 

fhould abound in Circumflances that are both credible 

and ailoniftiing: or as the French Critics chufe to 

phrafe it, the Fable Ihould be filled with the Proba'ole 

and the Marvellous. This Rule is as fine and jufl as 

any in Ariflotlis whole Art of Poetry. 

1/ If the Fable is only probable, it differs nothing from 

a true Hiflory ; if it is only Marvellous, it is no bettei 

than a Romance. The great Secret therefore of 

Heroic Poetry is to relate fuch Circumflances, as may 

produce in the Reader at the fame time both Beli ef and 

V Aflonifhment. This often happens [is brougRFto^pafs] 

. ma wellchojen Fable, by the Account of fuch things as 

/ ' hsLve really happened, or at \ea^ oi ^xxetv iVviiv^s as have 
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happen'd, according to the received Opinions of 
Mankind. Milton^s Fable is a Mafler-piece of this 
Nature ; as the War in Heaven, the Condition of the 
fallen Angels, the State of Innocence, the Temptation 
of the Serpent, and the Fall of Man, though they are 
very aflonifhing in themfelves, are not only credible, 
but adlual Points of Faith. 

The next Method of reconciling Miracles with \X , 
Credibility, is by a happy Invention of the Poet ; as ) 
in particular, when he introduces Agents of a fuperior 
Nature, who are capable of efFedling what is wonderful, 
and what is not to be met with in the ordinary courfe 
of things. Ulyffe^^ Ship being turned into a Rock, and 
jEne,as*s Fleet into a Shoal of Water Nymphs, though 
they are very furprizing Accidents, are neverthelefs 
probable, when we are told that they were the Gods 
who thus transformed them. It is this kind of] 
Machinery which fills the Poems both of Homer and ( 
vtrgil witn fuch Circumflances as are wonderful, but 
not impoffible, and fo frequently produce in the' 
Reader the mod pleafing Paflion that can rife in the 
Mind of Man, which is Admiration. If there be any 
Inflance in the ^neid liable to Exception upon* this 
Account, it is in the beginning of die third Book, 
where JSneas is reprefented as tearing up the Myrtle 
that dropped Blood. To qualifie this wonderful Cir- 
cumflance, Polydorus tells a Story from the Root of 
the Myrtle, that the barbarous inhabitants of the 
Country having pierced him with Spears and Arrows, 
the Wood which was left in his Body took Root in 
his Wounds, and gave birth to that bleeding Tree. 
This Circumllance feems to have the Marvellous 
without the Probable, becaufe it is reprefented as pro- 
ceeding from Natural Caufes, without the Interpofition 
of any God, or rather Supernatural Power capable of 
producing it. The Spears and Arrows grow of them- 
felves, without fo much as the Modem help of an 
Enchantment. If we look into the Fidtion of Miltofi^^ 
Fable, though we find it full of furprizing Incidents^ 
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they are generally fuited to our Notions of the Things 
and Perfons defcribed, and tempered with a due 
meafure of Probability. I mufl only make an Excep- 
tion to the Lymbo of Vanity, with his Epifode of Sin 
aid Death, and fome of the imaginary Perfons in his 
Chaos, Thefe Paffages are dlonifliing, but not 
credible ; the Reader cannot fo far impofe upon him- 
felf as to fee a Poffibility in them; they are the 
Defcription of Dreams and Shadows, not of Things or 
Perfons. I know that many Critics look upon the 
Stories of Circe^ PolyphemCy the Sirens^ nay the whole 
Odyffey and Iliad^ to be Allegories ; but allowing this 
to be true, they are Fables, which confidering the 
Opinions of Mankind that prevailed in the Age of the 
Poet, might poflibly have been according to the Letter. 
The Perfons are fuch as might have adled what is 
afcribed to them, as the Circumflances in which they 
are reprefented, might poflibly have been Truths and 
Realities. This appearance of Probability is fo 
abfolutely requifite in the greater kinds of Poetry, 
that Artjlofle obferves the Ancient Tragick Writers 
made ufe of the Names of fuch great Men as had ac- 
tually lived in the World, tho' the Tragedy proceeded 
upon fuch Adventures they were never engaged in, 
on purpofe to make the Subjedt more Credible. In a 
Word, befides the hidden Meaning of an EpicAUegory, 
the plain literal Senfe ought to appear probable. The 
Story fhould be fuch as an ordinary Reader may 
acquiefce in, whatever Natural Moral or Politicd 
Truth may be difcovered in it by Men of greater 
Penetration. 

Satariy after having long wandered upon the Surface, 
or outmofl Wall of the Univerfe, difcovers at lall a 
wide Gap in it, which led into the Creation, and which* 
is defcribed as the Opening through which the Angels 
pafs to and fro into the lower World, upon their 
Errands to Mankind. His Sitting upon the brink of 
this PalTage, and taking a Survey of the whole Face of 
Nature that appeared to him new and freih in all its 
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Beauties, with the Simile illuflrating this Circumftance. 
fills the Mind of the Reader with as furprifing and 
glorious an Idea as any that arifes in the whole Poem. 
He looks down into that vafl hollow of the Univerlip 
with the Eye, or (as Milton calls it in his firfl Book) 
with the Kenn of an Angel. He furveys all the Wonders 
in this immenfe Amphitheatre that lie between both 
the Poles of Heaven, and takes in at one View the 
whole Round of the Creation. 

His Flight between the feveral Worlds that Ihined 
on every fide of him, with the particular Defcription 
of the Sun, are fet forth in all the wantonnefs of a 
luxuriant Imagination. His Shape, Speech and Beha- 
viour upon his transforming himfelf into an Angel of 
Light, are touched with exquifite Beauty. The Poet's 
Thought of diredling Satan to the Sun, which in the 
Vulgar Opinion of Mankind is the mofl confpicuous 
Part of the Creation, and the placing in it an Angel, is 
a Circumllance very finely contrived, and the more 
adjufled to a Poetical Probability, as it was a received 
Dodlrine among the mofl famous Philofophers, that 
every Orb had its Intelligence ; and as an Apoflle in 
Sacred Writ is faid to have feen fuch an Angel in the 
Sun. In the Anfwer which this Angel returns to the 
di^uifed Evil Spirit, there is fuch a becoming Majefly 
as is altogether fuitable to a Superior Being. The part 
of it in which he reprefents himfelf as prefent at the 
Creation, is very noble in it felf, and not only proper 
where it is introduced, but requifite to prepare the 
Reader for what foUows in the Seventh Book. 

I /aw when at his word theformlefs Mafs^ ■[. /■■ . A*^^ - 

This worlds material mouldy came to a heap : i*.fi;clv'>/<«.L^ ■■ 
Confufwn heard his voice, and wild uproar i^ Ci .\v' v. .m 6^<.. 



Stood ruPdyJlood vali infinitude confined; 
Till at his fecond bidding darknefs fled^ 



v"S 



:V:- 



Light Jhon, &c. 

In the following part of the Speech he points out 
the Earth with fuch Circumflances, that the Reader 
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can fcarce forbear fancying himfelf emplo/d on th^ 
fame diflant view of it. 

Look downward on that Globe^ whofe hither fide 
With light from hence^ thd but refle^ied^ Jhines ; 
That place is Earthy the Seat ofman^that light 
His dayy &c. 

I mufl not conclude my Reflexions upon this Thir J 
Book of Faradife Loft^ without taking notice of that 
celebrated Complaint of Milton with which it opens, 
and which certainly deferves all the Praifes that have 
been given it ; tho* as I have before hinted, it may 
rather be looked upon as an Excrefcence, than as an 
eflential Part of the Poem. The fame Obfervation 
might be applied to that beautiful Digreflion upon 
Hypocrifie, in the fame Book. 




Numb. CCCXXL 

The SPECTATOR. 

Necfatis eft pulchra effepoemata, dulcia funto, Hor. 

^Its not enough a PoenHs finely writ; 
It mujl affect and captivate the Soul. } 

Saturday^ March 8. 17 12. 



[OSE, who know how many Volumes have 
been written on the Poems of Homer and 
Virgil^ will eafily pardon the Length of my 
Difcourfe upon Milton, The Paradife Loft 
is looked upon, by the befl Judges, as the 
greatefl Production, or at leafl the noblefl Work of 
Genius, in our Language, and therefore deferves to be 
fet before an Englijh Reader in its full Beauty. For 
this Reafon, tho' I have endeavoured to give a 
general Idea of its Graces and Imperfedlions in my Six 
Firfl Papers, I thought my felf obliged to beflow one upon 
every Book in particular. The Three Firfl Books I have 
already difpatched, and am now entring upon the 
Fourth. I need not acquaint my Reader, that there are 
Multitudes of Beauties in this great Author, efpecially 
in the Defcriptive Parts of his Poem, which I have not *^' ^ 
touched upon, it being my Intention to point out thofe j . • 
only, which appear to me the mofl exquifite, or thofe j 
which are not fo obvious to ordinary Readers. Every j 
one that has read the Criticks, who have written upon the 
Odyffeyy the Iliad and the yEneid, knows very well, that 
though they agree in their Opinions of the great Beau- 
ties in thofe Poems, they have neverthelefs each of them 
difcovered feveral Mafler-Stroaks, which have efcaped 
the Obfervation of the reft. In the fame manner, I 
queftion not, but any Writer, who (hall treat of this 
Suhje6t after me, may find feveral "Beau^ea m Milton^ 
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which I have not taken notice of. I mull likewife ob- 
ferve, that as the greatefl Maflers of Critical Learning 
differ from one another, as to fome particular Points in 

/an Epic Poem, I have not bound myfelf fcrupulouflyto 
the Rules, which any one of them has laid down upon ' 
that Art, but have taken the Liberty fometimes to join 
with one, and fometimes with another, and fometimes 
to differ from all of them, when I have thought that the 

V Reafon of the thing was on my fide. 

\ We may confider th e Beauties of the Fourth Book 

under three Head s. In theFirll axe thbf e Pict ures ot 

* ' StiU-Life, which we meet with in the Defcriptions ot Udm^ 

FaraStfey Adam's Bower, &*€, In the next are the 

V Machines, which comprehend the Speeches and Beha- 
viour of the good and bad Angels. In the lafl is the 

^.Condudl of Adam BJidJSve, who are the principal Adlors 

ip the Poem. 

( j , / In the Defcription oi Paradife^ the Poet has obferved 

AriJlotle\ Rule of lavifhing all the Ornaments of Didlion 

on the weak unadlive Parts of the Fable, which are not 

\fupported by the Beauty of Sentiments and Charadlers. 
Accordingly the Reader may obferve, that the Expref- 
fions are more florid and elaborate in thefe Defcriptions, 
than in mofl other Parts of the Poem. I mufl further 
add, that tho' the Drawings of Gardens, Rivers, 
Rainbows, and the like dead Pieces of Nature, are 
juflly cenfured in an Heroic Poem, when they run out 
into an unneceffary length ; the Defcription of Faror 
dife would have been faulty, had not the Poet been very 
particular in it, not only as it is the Scene of the prin- 
cipal Adlion, but as it is requifite to give us an Idea of 
that Happinefs from which our firfl Parents felL The 
Plan of it is wonderfully beautiful, and formed upon the 
fhort Sketch which we have of it, in Holy Writ Miitofis 
Exuberance of Imagination, has pour'd forth fuch a 
redundancy of Ornaments on this Seat of Happinefe 
and Innocence, that it would be endlefs to point out 
each Particular. 
I muil not quit this Head, without further obferving, 
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tliat there is fcarce a Speech of Adam or Eve in the*^ 
^hole Poem, wherein the Sentiments iand Allufions 
are not taken from this their delightful Habitation^ 
The Reader, during their whole Courfe of A6lion, 
always finds himfelf in the Walks oiFaradiJe, In fliort, 
as the Criticks have remarked, that in thofe Poems, 
vrherein Shepherds are A6lors, the Thoughts ought 
always to take a Tindbire from the Woods, Fields, and 
^Rivers ; fo we may obferve, that our firll Pa rents fel- 
dom lofe Sight of their happy Station in any thing 
they fpeak or do ; and, if the Reader will give me 
leave to ufe the Expreffion, that their_ ThQUghtS-.areL 
always Par adifificaL 

^ We are In the next place to confider the Machines. /^*' 
of the Fourth Book. Satan being now wfthm Prof- 
pe<5l of Eden^ and looking round upon the Glories of 
the Creation, is filled with Sentiments different from- 
thofe which he difcovered whihl he was in Hell. The 
Place infpires him with Thoughts more adapted to it : 
He reflects upon the happy Condition from whence he 
fell, and breaks forth into a Speech that is foftned 
with feveral tranfient Touches of Remorfe and Self- 
accufation : But at length he confirms himfelf in Im- 
penitence, arid in his defign of drawing Man into his 
own State of Guilt and Mifery. This Conflidl of 
Paffions is raifed with a great deal of Art, as the open- 
ing of his Speech to the Sun is very bold and noble;. 

O thou that with furpqffir^ Glory crowrCd 
Lookjlfrom thy Sole Dominion like the God 
Of this new Worlds at whofe Sight all the Stars 
Hide their diminiJHd heads ^ to thee I call 
But with no Friendly Voice, and add thy name^ 

Sun^ to tell thee how I hate thy beams 

Thai bring to my remembrance from what State 

1 felly how glorious once above thy Sphere, 

This Speech is, I think, the fined that is afcribed V 
to Satan in the whole Poem. The Evil Spirit after- 
wards proceeds to make his Difcoveries concerning^ 
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our firft Parents, and to learn after what manner they 
may be bed attacked. His bounding over the WalL« 
of Paradife \ his fitting in the Shape of a Cormorant 
upon the Tree of Life, which flood in the Center of il; 
and over-topp*d all the other Trees of the Garden; his 
alighting among the Herd of Animals, which are fo 
beautifully reprefented as playing about Adam and £ve, 
together with his transforming himfelf into different 
Shapes, in order to hear their Converfation ; are Or- 
cumllances that give an agreeable Surprize to the 
Reader, and are devifed with great Art, to conned that 
Series of Adventures in which the Poet has engaged 
this great Artificer of Fraud. 

[The Thought of Satan's Transformation into a Cor- 
morant, and placing himfelf on the Tree of Life, feems 
raifed upon that Paffage in the I/iad, where two Deities 
are defcribed, as perching on the Top of an Oak in 
the Shape of Vulturs.l 

His planting himfelf at the Ear of £ve in the Ihape 
[under the Form] of a Toad, in order to produce vain 
Dreams and Imaginations, is a Circumflance of the 
fame Nature ; as his flarting up in his own Form is woii- 
derfully fine, both in the Literal Defcription, and in the 
Moral which is concealed under it His Anfwer upon 
his being difcovered, and demanded to give an Account 
of himfelf, are [is] conformable to the Pride and Intre- 
pidity of his Charadler. 

Know ye not then^ faid SaXdJi^filPd with ScorUy 
Know ye not me ? ye knew me once no mate 
For you^ fitting where you durjl not foare; 
Not to know me argues your-felves unknown^ 
The lowejl of your throng; 

Zephon's Rebuke, with the Influence it had on Saian^ 
is exquifitely Graceful and Moral. Satan is afterwards 
led away to Gabriel^ the chief of the Guardian Angels, 
who kept watch in Paradife. His difdainful Behaviour 
on this occafion is fo remarkable a Beauty, that the 
moft ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of it 
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GahrtePs difcovering his approach at adiflance, is drawn 
with great (Irength and livelinefs of Imagination, 

Friends^ I hear the tread of nimble Feet 
Ha/lening this way, and now by glimps difcern 
Ithuriel and Zephon through thejhade; 
And with them comes a third of Regal Port, 
But faded fplendor wan; who by his gait 
And fierce demeanour feem^ the Prince ofHell^ 
Not likely to part hence without contefl; 
Stand firm, for in his look defiance lours. 

The Conference between Gabriel ^tA Satan abounds 
with Sentiments proper for the Occafion, and fuitable 
to the Perfons of the two Speakers. Satan^s cloathing 
himfelf with Terror when he prepares for the Combat 
is truly fublime, and at leafl equal to Homer^^ Defcrip- 
tion of Difcord celebrated by Longinus, or to that of 
Fame in Virgil, who are both reprefented with their 
Feet Handing upon the Earth, and their Heads reach- 
ing above the Clouds. 

While thus he fpake, th^ Angelic Squadron bright 
Turned fiery red, fharpning in mooned Horns 
TTieir Phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported Spears, &c, 

On tH other Side, Satan alarm^d^ 

Colle6ling all his might dilated flood 

Like Teneriflf or Atlas unremov^d. 

His Stature reached the Skyy and on his Crefl 

Sat horrour pluni d ; 

1 mud here take notice, that Milton is every where 
full of Hints, and fometimes literal Tranflations, taken 
from the greateil of the Greek and Latin Poets. But 
this I fhall [may] referve for a Difcourfe by it felf, be- 
caufe I would not break the Thread of thefe Specula- 
tions that are defigned for Englifh Readers, with such 
Refledlions as would be of no lie but to the Learned. 

I mufl however obferve in this Place, that the break- 
ing oflf the Combat between Gabriel zxA Satan, by the 
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hanging out of the Golden Scales in Heaven, is a Re-- 
finement upon Homer's Thought, who tells us, tha^ 
before the Battel between Hedlor and Achilles^ Jupiter 
weighed the Event of it in a pair of Scales. The 
Reader may fee the whole PafTage in the 2 2d Iliad, 

Virgil^ before the lail decifive Combat, defcribes 
Jupiter in the fame manner, as weighing the Fates of 
Turnus and yEneas, Milton^ though he fetched this 
beautiful Circumllance from the Hiad and ^neid^ 
does not only infert it as a Poetical Embellifhmen^ 
like the Authors above-mentioned; but makes an 
artful ufe of it for the proper carrying on of his Fable^ 
and for the breaking off the Combat between the two 
Warriors, who were upon the point of engaging. [To 
this we may further add, that Milton is the more 
juflified in this Paflage, as we find the fame noble 
Allegory in Holy Writ, where a wicked Prince, {fome 
few Hours before he was affaulted and flain,} is faidto 
have been weighed in the Scales and to have beenjound 
wanting^ 

I mufl here take Notice under the Head of the 
Machines, that Uriel's gliding down to the Earth 
upon a Sun-beam, with the Poet's Device to make 
him defcendy as well in his return to the Sun, as in 
his coming from it, is a Prettinefs that might have 
been admired in a little fanciful Poet, but feems below 
the Genius of Milton, The Defcription of the HoU 
of armed Angels walking their nightly Round ia 
Paradifey is of another Spirit. 

So faying^ on he led his radiant files ^ 
Dazling the Moon; 

As that Account of the Hymns which our firft Parents 
ufed to hear them Sing in thefe their Midnight Walks, 
is altogether Divine, and inexpreflibly amufing to the 
Imagination. 
te We are, in the lafl place, to confider the Parts 
which Adam and Eve a<St in the Fourth Book. The 
Defcription of them as they firfl appeared to Satan^ is- 
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exquiiitely drawn, and fufiicient to make the fallen 
Angel gaze upon them with all that Aflonifhment, and 
thofe Emotions of Envy, in which he is reprefented. 

Two of far nobler Shape ere^ and tall 
God-like ere^^ with native honour clad 
In naked majefly feenCd lords ofall^ 
And worthy feem^dy for in their looks divim 
The image of their glorious Maker fhon^ 
Truths WifdoMy SanMitude fevere and pure: 
Severe^ hut in true filial freedom placed: 
For contemplation he and valour forn^d^ 
For softnefsfhe andfweet attradlive Grace, 
He for God only yfhe for God in him : 
His fair large fronts and eyefublime declar\l 
Abfolute rulCy and Hyacinthin Locks 
Round from his parted forelock many hung 
Cluflringy but not beneath his Shoulders broad: 
She as a Vail down to herflender wafle 
Her unadorned golden treffes wore 
DiffheveVdy but in wanton ringlets wai/d, 
Sopafid they naked on^ norfhun^d the Sight 
Of God or Angel y for they thought no ill: 
So hand in hand th^y pcifid^ the loveliefl pair 
Thai everfince in loves embraces met. 

There is a fine Spirit of Poetry in the Lines which 
follow, wherein they are defcrib'd as fitting on a Bed 
of Flowers by the side of a Fountain, amidfl a mixed 
AiTembly of Animals. 

The Speeches of thefe two firfl Lovers flow equally 
from Paflion and Sincerity. The Profeflions they 
make to one another are full of Warmth ; but at the 
lame time founded on Truth. In a Word, they are 
tne Gallantries of Paradife. 

When Adam firfl of Men 

Sole Partner and fole part of all thefe joys^ 

Dearer thy felf than all; 

But let us ever praife him, and extol 
His bounty y following our delightful task^ 

F 
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To prune thofe growing plants ^ and tend tliefe floTJiF^rs^ 

Which were it toilfome, yet with thee were/weet. 

To whom thus Eve replied: O thou for whom 

And from whom I was fornC d^ flefh ofthyflefh^ 

And without whom am to no endy my Guide 

And heady what thou haflfaid isjufl and right. 

For we to him indeed all praifes owe^ 

And daily thanks ^ I chiefly who enjoy 

So far the happier Lot^ enjoying thee 

Preeminent by fo much odds^ while thou 

Like confort to thy felf canfl no where findy &c. 

The remaining part of Evi% Speech, in which (he 
gives an Account of her felf upon her firfl Creation, 
and the manner in which (he was brought to Adam^ 
is I think as beautiful a Paffage as any in Milton^ or 
perhaps in any other Poet whatfoever. Thefe Paffages 
are all work'd off with fo much Art, that they are 
capable of pleafmg the moll delicate Reader, without 
offending the moll fevere. 

That day I oft remember y when from Sleepy &c. 

A Poet of lefs Judgment and Invention than this 
great Author, would have found it very difficult to have 
filled thofe [thefe] tender parts of the Poem with Senti- 
ments proper for a State of Innocence ; to have de- 
fcribed the warmth of Love, and the Profeffions of it, 
without Artifice or Hyperbole ; to have made the Man 
fpeak the mofl endearing things, without defcending 
from his natural Dignity, and the Woman receiving 
them without departing from the Modefly of her 
Chara6ler; in a word, to adjufl the Prerogatives of 
Wifdom and Beauty, and make each appear to the 
other in its proper Force and Lovelinefs. This mutual 
Subordination of the two Sexes is wonderfully kept 
up in the whole Poem, as particularly in the Speech 
of Eve I have before-mentioned, and upon the Con- 
clufion of it in the following Lines : — 

So f pake our general Mother ^ and with eyes 
Of ConjugcU attraction unrepro^d^ 
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And meek surrender^ half embracing leaned 
On our firjl father^ half her fwelling breafl 
Naked met his under the flowing Gold 
Of her loofe treffes hid; he in delight 
Both of her beauty and fubmiffive charms 
SmiVd with Superionr Love^ 

The Poet adds, that the Devil turn'd away with 
Envy at the fight of fo much Happinefs. 

We have another View of our Firfl Parents in their 
Evening Difcourfes, which is full of pleafmg Images 
and Sentiments fuitable to their Condition and Cha- 
radlers. The Speech of Eve^ in particular, is drefs'd 
up in such a foft and natural Turn of Words and 
Sentiments, as cannot be fufficiently admired. 

I fhall clofe my Refle6lions upon this Book, with 
obferving the Maflerly Tranfition which the Poet makes 
to their Evening Worfhip, in the foUowingLines : — 

Thus at their fhadie lodge arriv^d^ bothflood. 
Both turtid^ and under open Sky adored 
The God that made both Sky^ Air^ Earth and Heav^n^ 
Which they beheld^ the Moons refplendent Globc^ 
And Starry Pole: Thou alfo mad'fl the night, 
Maker omnipotent and thou the Day, 6^r. 

Mofl of ihe Modem Heroic Poets have imitated the 
Ancients, in beginning a Speech without premifmg, 
that the Perfon faid thus or thus ; but as it is eafie to 
imitate the Ancients in the Omiflion of two or three 
Words, it requires Judgment to do it in fuch a man- 
ner as they (hall not be mifs'd, and that the Speech 
may begin naturally without them. There is a fine 
Inflance of this Kind out of Horner^ in the Twenty- 
Third Chapter of Longinus, 
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E were told in the foregoing Book how the 
Evil Spirit pradlifed upon Eve as fhe lay 
afleep, in order to infpire her with 
Thoughts of Vanity, Pride and Ambition. 
The Author, who (hews a wonderful Art 
throughout his whole Poem, in preparing the Reader 
for the feveral Occurrences that arife in it, founds 
upon the above-mentioned Circumflance the firft 
part of the Fifth Book. Adam upon his awaking, 
finds Eve dill afleep, with an unufual Difcompofure 
in her Looks. The Poflure in which he regards her, 
is defcribed with a wonderful Tendemefs [not to be 
expreffed*]! ,as the Whifperwith which he awakens her, 
is the fofteft. that ever was conveyed to a Lover's Ears 

His wonder was to find unwakerid Eve 
With Treffes dif composed and glowing cheek 
As through unquiet reft: he on his side 
Leaning hctlf raised, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour' d^ and beheld 
Beauty^ which whether waking or afleep^ 
Shot forth peculiar Graces; then with voice 
Mildy as when Zeph)nrus or Flora breathes^ 
Her handfoft touching^ whifper^d thus. Awake 
My fair eft ^ my efpousd^ my lateft founds 
Heav'ns laft beft gift^ my ever new delight^ 
Awake, the morning fhinesy and the frefh field 

-f See Errata, at the end of No. 369, in the original issue. 
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CaUs us, we lofe the pritnCy to mark how fpritig 
Our tended plants^ how Mows the Citron Grove^ 
What drops the Myrrhe^ and what the balmie Reed^ 
How Nature paints her colours^ how the Bee 
Sits on the bloom^ extrafling liquid fweet. 
Such whifpring wdkd her, but withjlartled Eye, 
On Adam, whom embracing thus Jhe fpake. 

O Sole in whom my thoughts find all repoje. 
My Glory, my perfeHion, glad I fee 
Thyface^ and morn returtCd 

I cannot but take notice that Milton, in his Con- 
ferences between Adam and Eve, had his Eye very 
frequently upon the Book of Canticles, in which there 
is a noble Spirit of Eaflem Poetry, and very often 
not unlike what we meet with in Homer, who is gene- 
rally placed near the Age of Solomon, I think there 
is no queflion but the Poet in the preceding Speech 
remembred thofe two Paflages which are fpoken on 
the like occafion, and fiU'd with the fame pleafmg 
Images of Nature. 

My beloved fpake, and f aid unto me. Rife up, my love, 
my fair one, and come away; For lo, the winter is pafl, 
the rain is over and gone; the Flowers appear on the 
earth; the time of the finging of birds is come, and the 
Voice of the Turtle is heard in our Land, The Fig-tree 
putteth forth her green figs, and the Vines with the tender 
^ape give a good fmelL Arife, my love, my fair one, 
and come away. 

Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the Field; 
let us get up early to the Vineyards, let us fee if the 
Vine flourifhy whether the tender Grape appear, and 
the Pomegranates bud forth. 

His preferring the Garden of Eden to that 

Where the Sapient King 



Held dalliance with his fair Egyptian Spoufe, 

(hews that the Poet had this delightful Scene in his 
Mind. 



/ 
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Ev^s Dream is full of thofe high Conceits engmdrr"^ 
FrtdCy which we axe told the Devil endeavoured t 
inflil into her. Of this kind is that part of it where 
fhe fancies her felf awaken'd by Adam in the follow- 
ing beautiful Lines. 

Whyjleefji thou^ Eve ? now is thepleafant time^ 
The cool^ the filent^ fave where Jilmce yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now awake 
Tunes fweetejl his Love-labout^d song; now reigns 
Full orb^d the moon, and with more pleafing light 
Sliadowy fets off the face of thirds; in vain 
If none regard; Heai/n wakes with all his eyes. 
Whom to behold but thee. Natures defire. 
In whofe fight all things joy, with ravijhment 
Attra^ed by thy beauty flill to gaze. 

An injudicious Poet would have made Adam talk 
through the whole Work, in fuch Sentiments as this 
[thefe]. But Flattery and Falfhood are not theCourtlhip 
of Milton^s Adam, and cou'd not be heard by Eve in 
her State of Innocence, excepting only in a Dream 
produced on purpofe to taint her Imagination. Other 
vain Sentiments of the fame kind in this -relation of 
her Dream, will be obvious to every Reader. Tho' 
the Catallrophe of the Poem is finely prefaged on 
this occafion, the Particulars of it are fo artfully 
(hadow'd, that they do not anticipate the Story which 
follows in the Ninth Book. I fhall only add, that 
tho' the Vifion it felf is founded upon Truth, the 
Circumftances of it are full of that Wildnefs and In- 
vConfillency which are natural to a Dream. Adam, 
contormable to his fuperior Charadler for Wifdom, 
inflrudls and comforts Eve upon this occafion. 

So cheated he his fair Spoufe, and fhe was cheat' d^ 
Butfilently a gentle tear let fall 
From either eye, and wiped them with her hair; 
Two other precious drops that ready flood, 
jEo^/i in their chryflal fluice^ he ^er they fell 
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Kifs'd as the gracious Signs offweet rei7iorfe 
And pious awe, thatfea?d to have offended. 

The Morning H3nnn is written in Imitation of one 
of thole Plalms^wherejin the Overflowings of his Grati- 
tude and Praife, the Pfalmifl calls not only upon the 
Angels, but upon the mofl confpicuous parts of the 
inanimate Creation, to join with him in extolling their 
Common Maker. Invocations of this Nature fill 
the Mind with glorious Ideas of God's Works, and 
awaken that Divine Enthufiafm, which is fo natural to 
Devotion. But if this calling upon the dead parts of 
Nature, is at all times a proper kind of Worfhip, 
it was in a particular manner fuitable to our firfl 
Parents, who had the Creation frefh upon their 
Minds, and had not feen the various Difpenfations 
of Providence, nor confequently could be acquainted 
with thofe many Topicks of Praife which might afford 
matter to the Devotions of their Poflerity. I need 
not remark that* [the] beautiful Spirit of Poetry which 
runs through this whole Hymn, nor the Holinefs of 
that Refolution with which it concludes. 

Having aheady mentioned thofe Speeches which are 
afligned to the Perfons in this Poem, I proceed to the 
Defcription which the Poet gives us* of Raphael His 
Departure from before the Throne, and his Flight thro' 
the Quires [Choirs] of Angels, is finely imaged. As 
Milton every where fills his Poem with Circumftances 
that are marvellous and aflonifhing, he defcribes the 
Gate of Heaven as framed after fuch a manner, that 
it open'd of it felf upon the approach of the Angel 
who was to pafs through it 

-till at the gate 



Of Heaven arrived, the gaie felf -opeti d wide ^ 
On golden Hinges turning, as by work 
Divine the Sovereign Architect had framed. 

The Poet here feems to have regarded two or three 
PaHages in the eighteenth Iliad, as that in paiticu- 
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lar where, fpeaking of Vulcan^ Homer fays, that he bacf 
made Twenty Tripodes^ running on Golden Wheels 
which, upon Occafign, might go of themfelves to the 
Affembly of the Gods, and, when there was no more ufe 
for them, return again after the fame manner. Scali- 
ger has rallied Homer very feverely upon this Point, 
as Monf. Dacier has endeavoured to defend it. I will 
not pretend to determine, whether in this Particular 
of Homer, the Marvellous does not lofe sight of the 
Probable. As the miraculous Workmanfhip of Mil- 
tott^ Gates is not fo extraordinary as this of the Tri- 
podes^ fo I am perfwaded he would not have men- 
tioned it, had not he been fupported in it by a Paffage 
in the Scripture, which fpeaks of Wheels in Heaven 
that had Life in them, and moved of themfelves, or 
flood Hill, in Conformity with the Cherubims, whom 
they accompanied. 

There is no queflion but Milton had this Circum- 
flance in his Thoughts, becaufe in the following Bdok 
he defcribes the Chariot of the Meffiah with living 
Wheels, according to the Plan in EzekieV^ Vifion. 

Forth ruJHd with whirlwind found 

The Chariot of Paternal Deity ^ • 

Flafhing thick flames^ wheel within wheel undrawn. 

It felf inflin6l with Spirit 

I queflion not but Boffu, and the two Daciers, who 
are for vindicating every thing that is cenfured in 
Homer, by fomething Parallel in Holy Writ, would 
have been very well pleafed had they thought of con- 
fronting Vulcan's Tripodes with EzekieVs, Wheels. 
_ RaphaeV % Defcent Jo the Earth, with the Figure of 
his Perfon," is reprefented in very lively Colours. 
Several of the French, Italian, and Englilh Poets have 
given a loofe to their Imaginations in the Defcriptioij 
of Angels : But I do not remember to have met with 
any, fo finely drawoi and fo conformable to the Notions 
which are given of them in Scripture, as this in Milton, 
After having fet him forth in all his Heavenly Plumage, 
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and reprefented him as alighting upon the Earth, the 
Poet concludes his Defcription with a Circumftance, 
which is altogether new, and ima^ned with the great- 
efl Strength of Fancy. 

Like MaiaV Son hejlood, 

Andjhook his plumes^ iliat Heavenly fragrance filVd 
The Circuit wide 

RaphaeP^ Reception by the Guardian Angels ; his 
pairing through the Wildemefs of Sweets ; his diflant 
Appearance to Adam, have all the Graces that Poetry 
is capable of bellowing. The Author afterwards gives 
us a particular Defcription of Eve in her Domellick 
Employments. 

So fayingy with difpatchfullooks in hajle 
She turns , on hofpitable thoughts intent. 

What choice to chufefor delicacy bejl. 

What order, fo contrived as not to mix 
Tajles, not welljoytid^ inelegant, but bring 

Tajle after Tafle, upheld with kindliefl change; 
Beflirs her then &c. 

Though in this, and other Parts of the fame Book, 
the Subje6t is oijy the Houfewifry of our Firll 
Parent, it is fet off with fo many pleafmg Images 
and llrong ExprelTions, as make it none of the leall 
agreeable Parts in this Divine Work. 

The natural Majelly of Adam, and at the fame 
time his fubmiflive Behaviour to the Superiour Being, 
who had vouchfafed to be his Guell ; the folemn Hail 
which the Angel bellows on the Mother of Mankind, 
with the Figure of E've miniltring at the Table, are 
Circumllances which deferve to be admir'd. 

HaphaePs Behaviour is every way fuitable to the 
dignity of his Nature, and to that Chara6ler of a 
sociable Spirit, with which the Author has fo judi- 
cioufly introduced him. He had received Inllru6tions 
to converfe with Adam, as one Friend con verfes with 
another, and to warn him of the Enemy, who was 
contriving his Dellrudlion : Accordingly he is repre* 
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fented as fitting down at Table with Adatn^ ai 
eating of the Fruits of Paradife. The Occafion nat 
rally leads him to his Difcourfe on the Food 
Angels. After having thus entered into Converfatio:B 
with Man upon more indifferent Subje6ls, he wanns 
him of his Obedience, and makes a natural Tranfition 
to the Hiflory of that fallen Angel, who was employed 
in the Circumvention of our Firfl Parents. 

Had I followed Monfieur Boffu^ Method in my 
Firll Paper on Milton^ I (hould have dated the A6lion 
of Paradife Lojl from the Beginning of Raphaeh 
Speech in this Book, as he fuppofes the Adlion of the 
JEneid to begin in the fecond Book of that Poem. I 
could alledge many Reafons for my drawing the Ac- 
tion of the j£neid, rather from its immediate Begin- 
ning in the firfl Book, than from its remote Begin- 
ning in the Second, and fhew why I have confidered 
the Sacking of Troy as an Epifode^ according to the 
common Acceptation of that Word. But as this 
would be a dry un-entertaining Piece of Criticilm, and 
perhaps unnecefTary to thofe who have read my Firft 
Paper, I fhall not enlarge upon it. Which-ever of the 
Notions be true, the Unity of MUtofi% Adlion is pre- 
ferved according to either of them ; whether we con- 
fider the Fall of Man in its immediate Beginning, as 
proceeding from the Refolutions taken in the Infernal 
Council, or in its more remote Beginning, as proceed- 
ing from the Firfl Revolt of the Angels in Heaven. 
The Occafion which Milton afTigns for this Revolt, as 
it is founded on Hints in Holy Writ, and on the 
Opinion of fome great Writers, fo it was the mofl pro- 
per that the Poet could have made ufe of. 

The Revolt in Heaven is defcribed with great Force 
of Imagination [Indignation], and a fine Variety of 
Circumflances. The Learned Reader cannot but be 
pleafed with the Poet's Imitation of Homer in the lafl 
of the following Lines. 

At length into the limits of the North 
They came^ and Satan took his Royal Seat 
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High on a hill , far blazing^ as a mount 
Rai^d on a Mounts with Pyramids and towers 
- From Diamond quarries hewn^ and rocks of Gold 
The palace of great Lucifer (fo call 
That flru6hire in the Dialed of men 
IfUerpreted) 

Homer mentions Perfons and Things, which he tells 
us in the Language of the Gods are call'd by different 
Names from thofe they go by in the Language of Men. 
Milton has imitated him with his ufual Judgment in 
this particular place, wherein he has likewife the Autho- 
rity of Scripture to jullify him. The part of Abdiely 
who was the only Spirit that in this Infinite Holl of 
Angels preferved his Allegiance to his Maker, exhibits 
to us a noble Moral of religious Singularity. The 
Zeal of the Seraphim breaks forth in a becoming 
Warmth of Sentiments and Expreffions, as the Cha- 
racter which is given us of him denotes that generous 
Scorn and Intrepidity which attends Heroic Virtue. 
The Author, doubtlefs, defigned it as a Pattern to thofe 
who live among Mankind in their prefent State of De- 
generacy and Corruption. 

So fjf>ake the Seraph AhdxtX faithful foundy '^;^ , e- "• 

Among the faithlefs, faithful only he; . - .J. 

Among innumerable falfCy unmov^dy 

Unfhaken, unfedui^d^ unterriffd; 

His Loyalty he kept, his Love^ his Z^al: 

Nor Number y nor example with him wrought 

To fwervefrom truths or change his conflant mind 

Though Single. From amidfi them forth he pafid^ 

Lofig way through hoflile Scorn, which hefuflairCd 

Superior y nor of violence fear* d ought; 

And with retorted Scorn his back he turtid 

On thofe proud Tow'rs to fwift Definition doonid» 
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jE are now entering upon the Sixth Book 
of Paradife Lojl^ in which the Poet de-^ 
fcribes the Battel of Angels; having raifed 
his Reader's Expedlation, and prepared 
him for it by feveral Paffages in the pre- 
ceding Books. I omitted quoting thefe Paffages in 
my Obfervations on the former Books, having pur- 
pofely referved them for the opening of this, the Sub/ 
je6l of which gave occafion to them. The Author^ 
Imagination was fo inflamed with this great Scene of 
Adlion, that wher-ever he fpeaks of it, he rifes, if pof- 
fible, above himfelf. Thus where he mentions Satan 
in the beginning of his Poem. 

-Him the Almighty Power 




HurVd headlong flaming from tH Ethereal Skie^ 
With hideous ruin and combuflion down 

To bottomlefs perdition^ there to dwell 

In Adamantine Chains and penal fire^ 
Who durjl defie tK Omnipotent to Arms, 

We have likewife feveral noble Hints of it in the In^ 
femal Conference. 

O Prince, O Chief of .many throned Powers 
That led tlC imbattePd Seraphim to War^ 
Too well I jee and rue the dire event, 
That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath lofl us Heav^n^ and all this mighty hofl 
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In horrible deJiru6Hon laid thus low. 
But fie the angry victor hath recalPd 
His Minijiers of Vengeance andpurfuit 
Back to the Gates of Heaven : The Sulphurous hail^ 
Shot after us in Siorm^ overblown hath laid 
The fiery Surge^ that from the precipice 
Of Heai/n receii/d us fallings and the thunder 
Win£d with red lightning and impetuous rage^ 
Perhaps hathfpent his Shafts ^ and ceafes now 
To bellow through the vafl and boundlefs deep. 

There are feveral other very Sublime Images on the 
fame Subjedl in the Firfl Book, as alfo in the Second. 

What when we fled amain^ purfi/d andflrook 
With Heaifns affli^ing Thunder^ and befought 
The deep to fhelter us; this Hell then feenCd 
A refuge from thofe wounds 

In fhort, the Poet never mentions any thing of this 
Battel but in fuch Images of Greatnefs and Terrour, as 
are fuitable to the Subje6l. Among feveral others, I 
cannot forbear quoting that Paflage where the Power, 
who is defcrib'd as prefiding over the Chaos, fpeaks 
in the Third Book. 

Thus Satan \ and him thus the Anarch old 
With faultring fpeech and vifage incompos'd^ 
Anfwer'd^ I know thee^ stranger, who thou art^ 
That mighty leculing Angel, who of late 
Made head again/1 Heaifns King, though overthrown. 
I faw and heard, for fuch a numerous hofl 
Fled not in Silence through the frighted deep 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confufion worfe confounded', and Heavens Gates 
Pour'd out by Millions her victorious bands 
Purfuing 

It required great Pregnancy of Invention, and 
Strength of Imagination, to fill this Battel with fuch 
Circumflances as Ihould raife and aflonilh the Mind 
of the Reader \ and, at the fame time, an exacSlnefs 
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of Judgment to avoid every thing that might appear 
^ light or trivial. Thofe, who look into Horner^ are lur- 
prifed to find his Battels Hill rifing one above another, 
and improving in Honour, to the Conclufion of the 
Iliad, Milton'^ Fight of Angels is wrought up with 
.the fame Beauty. It is ufhered in with fuch Signs 
of Wrath as are fuitable to Omnipotence incenfed 
The Firfl Engagement is carried on under a Cope of 
Fire, occafion'd by the Flights of innumerable burn- 
ing Darts and Arrows, which are difcharged from 
either Hofl. The fecond Onfet is Hill more terrible, 
as it is filled with thofe artificial Thunders, which feem 
to make the Vidlory doubtful, and produce a kind of 
Conflemation, even in the Good Angels. This is fol- 
lowed by the tearing up of Mountains and Promon- 
tories ; till, in the lafl place, the MefTiah comes forth 
in the fulnefs of Majefly and Terrour. The Pomp of 
his Appearance, amidfl the Roarings of his Thimders, 
the Flafhes of his Lightnings, and the Noife of his 
Chariot Wheels, is defcribed with the utmofl Flights 
of Human Imagination. 

There is nothing in the firfl and lafl Days Engage- 
ment, which does not appear natural and agreeable 
enough to the Ideas mofl Readers would conceive of 
a Fight between two Armies of Angels. 

The Second Day's Engagement is apt to flartle an 
Imagination, which has not been raifed and qualified 
for fuch a Defcription, by the reading of the Ancient 
Poets, and of Homer in particular. It was certainly 
a very bold Thought in our Author, to afcribe the 
firfl ufe of Artillery to the Rebel Angels. But as 
fuch a pernicious Invention may be well fuppofed to 
have proceeded from fuch Authors, fo it entered very 
properly into the Thoughts of that Being, who is all 
along defcribed as afpiring to the Majefly of his 
Maker. Such Engines were the only Inflruments he 
could have made ufe of to imitate thofe Thunders, 
that in all Poetry, both Sacred and Prophane, are repre- 
fented as the Arms of the Almighty. The tearing up 
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the Hills was not altogether fo daring a Thought as 
the former. We are, in fome meafure, prepared for 
fuch an Incident by the Defcription of the Gyants 
War, which we meet with among the Ancient Poets. 
What flill made this Circumflance the more proper 
for the Poets ufe, is the Opinion of many learned 
Men, that the Fable of the Gyants War, which makes 
fo great a Noife in Antiquity, [and gave Birth to the 
fublimefl Defcription in Hefwd's Works,] was an Alle- 
gory founded upon this very Tradition of a Fight 
between the good and bad Angels. \ 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to confider with 
what Judgment Milton^ in this Narration, has avoided 
every thing that is mean and trivial in the Defcriptions 
of the Latin and Greek Poets ; and, at the fame time, 
improved every great Hint which he met with in their 
Works upon this Subj e6l. Homer in that Paffage, which/ 
Longinus has celebrated for its Sublimenefs, and which 
Virgil and Ovid have copied after him, tells us, that 
the Gyants threw Offa upon Olympus^ and Pelion upon 
Offa, He adds an Epithet to Pelion (dvofji<\tvKKov) 
which very much fwells the Idea, by bringing up to 
the Reader's Imagination all the Woods that grew 
upon it. There is further a great Beauty in his Ang- 
ling out by Name thefe three remarkable Mountains 
fo well known to the Greeks, This lall is fuch a 
Beauty as the Scene oi Milton's War could not poffibly 
fumifh him with. Claudian in his Fragment upon 
the Gyants War, has given full Scope to that wildnefs 
of Imagination which was natural to him. He tells 
us, that the Gyants tore up whole Iflands by the 
Roots, and threw them at the Gods. He defcribes 
one of them in particular taking up Lemnos in his 
Arms, and whirling it to the Skies, with all Vulcan's 
Shop in the midfl of it. Another tears up Mount Ida^ 
with the River Enipeus which ran down the fides of 
it ; but the Poet, not content to defcribe him with 
this Mountain upon his Shoulders, tells us that the 
River flowed down his Back, as he held it up in that 
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/ Poflure. It is vifible to every judicious Reader, 
that fuch Ideas favour more of Burlefque than of the 
Sublime. They proceed from a Wantonnefs of Ima- 
gination, and rather divert the Mind than aflonilh 
it. Milton has taken every thing that is Sublime in. 
thefe feveral Paffages, and compofes out of them thfcr 

N following great Image. 

JProm their Foundations loofning to and fro 
They plucUd thefeated Hills with all their loadj 
Rocks ^ Waters^ Woods ^ and by thejhaggy tops 
Up-lifting bore them in their Hands: 

We have the full Majefly of Homer in this fliort 
Defcription, improved by the Imagination of Claudim^ 
without its Puerilities. 

I need not point out the Defcription of the fallen 
Angels, feeing the Promontories hanging over their 
Heads in fuch a dreadful manner, with the other 
numberlefs Beauties in this Book, which are fo con- 
fpicuous, that they cannot efcape the Notice of the 
mod ordinary Reader. 

There are indeed fo many wonderful (Iroaks of 
Poetry in this Book, and fuch a variety of Sublime 
Ideas, that it would have been impoffible to have 
given them a place within the bounds of this Paper. 
Befides that, I find it in a great meafure done to my 
Hand, at the end of my Lord Rof commotio Effay on 
Tranflated Poetry. I ftiall refer my Reader thither 
for fome of the Mafler-Stroaks in the Sixth Book of 
Paradif§ Lofl, tho' at the fame time there are many 
others which that noble Author has not taken notice of. 

Milton, notwithflanding the Sublime Genius he was 
Mafler of, has in this Book drawn to his Afliflance all 
the helps he could meet with among the Ancient 
Poets. The Sword of Michael, which makes fo great 
an havock among the bad Angels, was given him, we 

are told, out of the Armory of God. 

* 

But the Sword 

Of MichdiQl from the Armory of God 
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Wasgii/n him tempered fo^ that neither keen 
J^orfolid might refi/i that edge : it met 
The Sword of Satan with Jleep force to fmiie 
JDefcending^ and in half cut Jheere^ 

This Paffage is a Copy of that in Virgil^ wherein 
•K« Poet tells us, that the Sword of jEneas, which was 
given him by a Deity, broke into pieces the Sword of 
^umtis, which came from a Mortal Forge : As the 
Moral in this place is Divine, fo by the way we may 
obferve, that the beflowing on a Man who is favoured 
by Heaven fuch an Allegorical Weapon, is very con- 
formable to the old Eaflem way of Thinking. Not 
only Homer has made ufe of it, but we find th^JewifJi 
Hero in the Book of Maccabees^ who had fought the 
Battels of the chofen People with fo much Glory and 
Succefs, receiving in his Dream a Sword from the 
hand of the Vro^hti Jeremy ^/eremiah]. The follow- 
ing Paffage, wherein Sc^an is defcribed as wounded 
by the Sword of Michael^ is in imitation of Homer, 

The girding Sword with difcontinuous wound 
Pafid through him^ but tK Ethereal fubflance clofed 
Not long divifible^ and from thegajh 
A fir earn ofNeflarous humour iffuingflovfd 
Sanguin^ fuch as celeflicU Spirits may bleed^ 
And all his Armour flairCid 

Homer tells us in the fame manner, that upon 
Diomedes woimding the Gods, there flow'd from the 
Wound an Ic?u>r^ or pure kind of Blood, which was 
not bred from Mortal Viands ; and that tho' the Pain 
was exquifitely great, the Woimd foon clofed up and 
healed in thofe Beings who are vefled with Immor- 
tality. 

I quellion not but Milton in his Defcription of his 
furious Moloch flying from the Battel, and bellowing 
with the Wound he had received, had his Eye upon J/«rj 
in the Iliad^ who upon his being wounded, is repre- 
fented as retiring out of the Fight, and making an 
Outcry louder than that of a whole Army when it 

G 



I 
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begins the Charge. Homer adds, that the Greeks and 
TrojanSy who were engaged in a general Battel, were 
terrified on each fide with the bellowing of this 
wounded Deity. The Reader will eafily obferve how 
Milton has kept all the horrour of this Image without 
running into l5ie Ridicule of it 

Where the might of Gabriel /^w^///, 



And with fierce Enfigns pierdd the deep array 
Of yioloc furious King^ who him defyd, 
And at his Chariot wheels to drag him bound 
Threaten^ d^ nor from the Holy One of Heav'n 
Refrairidhis torque blafphemous ; but anon 
Down cloven to the wafie, withfhatter*d Arms 
And uncouth pain fled bellowing, 

Milton has likewife rais'd his Defcription in this 
Book with many Images taken out of the Poetical 
Parts of Scripture. The Mefliah's Chariot, as I have 
before taken notice, is form'd upon a Vifion of 
Ezekiel^ who, as Grotius obferves, has very much in 
him of Homer"^ Spirit in the Poetical Parts of his 
Prophecy. 

The following Lines in that glorious Commiffion 
which is given the MefTiah to extirpate the Hofl of 
Rebel Angels, is drawn from a Sublime Paffage in the 
I^falms. 

Go then thou mightiefl in thy Father's might 
Afcejid my Chariot^ guide the rapid wheels \ 
Thatjhake Heavens bafis^ bring forth all my War 
My Bow^ my thunder^ my almighty arms^ 
Gird on thy fword on thy puiffant thigh. 

The Reader will eafily difcover many other Strbaks 
of the fame nature. 

There is no queflion but Milton had heated his 
Imagination with the Fight of the Gods in Horner^ 
Vefore he entered upon this Engagement of the 
Angels. Homer there gives us a Scene of Men, Heroes 
^md. Gods mixed together in Battel Mars animates 
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the contending Armies, and lifts up his Voice in fuch 
a manner, that it is heard diflindlly amidft all the 
Shouts and Confufion of the Fight, yupiter at the 
lame time Thunders over their Heads; \^\iA<t Neptune 
raifes fuch a Temped, that the whole Field of Battel, 
and all the tops of the Mountains Ihake about them, 
The Poet tells us, that Pluto himfelf, whofe Habita- 
tion was in the very Center of the Earth, was fo 
a[f]frighted at the fhock, that he leapt from his Throne. 
Homer afterwards defcribes Vulcan as pouring down 
a Storm of Fire upon the River Xanthus, and Minerva 
as throwing a Rock at Mars ; who, he tells us, covered 
feven Acres in his Fall. 

As Homer has introduced into his Battel of the 
Gods every thing that is great and terrible in Nature, 
Milton has filled his Fight of Good and Bad Angels 
with all the like Circumflances of Horrour. The 
Shout of Armies, the Rattling of Brazen Chariots, the 
Hurling of Rocks and Mountains, the Earthquake, 
the Fire, the Thunder, are all of them employed to 
lift up the Reader's Imagination, and give him a fuit- 
able Idea of fo great an Adlion. With what Art has 
the Poet reprefented the whole Body of the Earth 
trembling, even before it was created. 

All Heaven, refounded, and had Earth been tJien 
All Earth had to its Center Jhook 

In how fublime and juft a manner does he after- 
wards defcribe the whole Heaven ihaking under the 
Wheels of the Meffiah's Chariot, with that Exception to 
the Throne of God ? 

Under his burning Wheels 



Thejleadfafl Empyrean ^^^^ throughout^ 
All but the Throne it fey" of God 



Notwithftanding the Meffiah appears cloathed with 
fo much Terrour and Majefty, the Poet has flill 
found means to make his Readers conceive an Idea 
of him, beyond what he himfelf was able to defcx\\i^. 
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Ytt half his Jlrength he put not forth, but ehecM 
His thunder in mid 7)oliey,f&r he meant 
Not to dejlroy, hut root them out ofHeavea, 

In a word, MiUon's Genius which was fo great in 
It felf, and fo (Irengthened by ail the helps of Leam- 
ing, appears in this Book every way Equa,! to his 
SubjeA|s], which was the mod Subhme that could enter 

/into the Thoughts of a Poet As he knew all the 
Arts of affefting the Mind, had he not given [he knew 
it was neceffary to give] it certain refting places and 
Opportunities of recovering it felf from time to time: 
He has [therefore] with great Addrefs interfperfed 
feveral Speeches, Refle£tions, Similitudes, and the 
like Reliefs to diverfifie his Narration, and eafe tie 
Attention of his [the] Reader, that he might come frefli 
to his great Aflion, and by fuch a Contraft of Ideas, 
have a more lively tafle of the nobler parts of lus 

x^ Defcription. 



Addi»>n caiTecI«l and re-corrected Ihii lul senlence, ThefintullM 
readings, as \n the original and iccood cdilions, ue u ilnve- Tlx nts- 

As he knew all the Arts of affecting the Mindt he 
has given it certain reding places and Opportnnities 
of recovering It felf from time to time : feveral Speeches, 
Reflections, Similitudes, and the like Reliefs being 
interfperfed, to diversifie his Narration, acd eafe the 
attention of his Reader. 




Numb. CCCXXXIX. 

The SPECTATOR. 

Vt his exordia primis 



Omnia^ 6^ ipfe tener Mundi concreverit orbis. 
Turn durarefolum, &* difdudere Nerea ponto 
Cceperit, &» rerum paullatim funiere formas, Virg. 

{Hefung thefecret Seeds of Nature's Frame ; 
How Seas J and Earth, and Air, and afUve Flame ^ 
Fell thro' the mighty Void, and in their Fall 
Were blindly gathered in this goodly Ball 
The tender Soil thenjliff'ning by degrees 
Shut from the bounded Earth the bounding Seas. 
Then Earth and Ocean various Forms difclofe. 
And a new Sun to the new World arofe, Dryden.} 
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\ONGINUS has obferved, that there may 
be a Loftinefs in Sentiments, where there 
is no Paffion, and brings Inilances out of 
Ancient Authors tofupport this his Opinion. 
The Pathetick, as that great Critick ob- 
ferves, may animate and inflame the Sublime, but is 
not effential to it. Accordingly, as he further remarks, 
we very often find that thofe, who excell moll in 
(lining up the Paflions, very often want the Talent of 
Writing in the Great and Sublime manner ; and fo on 
the contrary. Milton has Ihewn himfelf a Mafler in 
both thefe ways of Writing. The Seventh Book, 
i^rhich we are now entering upon, is an Inflance of 
that Sublime, which is not mixt and work'd up with 
Paffion. The Author appears in a kind of compofed 
md fedate Majefly; and tho' the Sentiments do 
lot give fo great [an] Emotion as thofe in the 
brmer Book, they abound with as magnificent Ideas* 
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V X 

i The Sixth Book, like a troubled Ocean, reprefents 

^ « ^ ^/ Greatnefs in Confufion ; the Seventh affeds the 
y\ ^ Imagination Hke the Ocean in a Calm, and fills the 

Mind of the Reader without producing in it any • 
thing like Tumult or Agitation. 
^^ The Critick abovementioned, among the Rules 
which he lays down for fucceeding in the Sublime 
way of Writing, propofes to his Reader, that he fhould 
imitate the mofl celebrated Authors who have gone 
before him, and have been engaged in Works of the 
fame nature ; as in particular that if he writes on a 
Poetical Subjedl, he fhould confider how Homer^oM 
have fpoken on fuch an Occafion. By this means 
one great Genius often catches the Flame from 
another, and writes in his Spirit, without copying 
fervilely after him. There are a thoufand Shining 
Paffages in Virgil, which have been lighted up by 
Homer, 

Milton, though his own natural Strength of Genius 
was capable of fumilhing out a perfedt Work, has 
doubtlefs very much raifed and ennobled his Concep- 
tions, by fuch an Imitation as that which Longinus has 
recommended. 

In this Book, which gives us an Account of the Six 
Days Works, the Poet received but very few Aflift- 
ances from Heathen Writers, who were Strangers to 
the Wonders of Creation. But as there are many 
Glorious Stroaks of Poetry upon this Subjedb in Holy 
Writ, the Author has numberlefs Allufions to them 
through the whole Courfe of this Book. The great 
Critick, I have before mentioned, tho' an Heathen, 
has taken notice of the Sublime manner in which the 
Law-giver of the J^ews has defcribed the Creation in 
the firft Chapter of Genefis ; and there are many other 
• Paffages in Scripture, which rife up to the feme 
Majefty, where this Subjedl is toucht upon. Mili(m 
has Ihewn his Judgment very remarkably, in making 
ufe of fuch of thefe as were proper for his Poem, and 
in duly qualif)dng thofe high Strains of Eaftern Poetry, 
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which were fuited to Readers whofe Imaginations were 
fet to an higher pitch than thofe of colder Climates. 

Adam^s Speech to the Angel, wherein he defires an 
Account of what had paffed within the Regions of 
Nature before his [the] Creation, is very great and 
folemn. The following Lines, in which he tells him that 
the Day is not too far fpent for him to enter upon fucb 
a Subjedl, are exquifite in their kind. 

And the Great light of day yet wants to run 
Much of his race through fleep^ fufpens in Heaven 
Held by thy voice, thy potent voice he hears^ 
And longer will delay to hear thee tell 

His Generation^ &c. 

The Angel's encouraging our firflParent[s] inamodefl 
purfuit after Knowledge, with the Caufes which heaffigns 
for the Creation of the World, are very jufl and beauti- 
ful The Mefliah, by whom, as we are told in Scrip- 
ture, the Heavens were made, goes [comes*] forth in the 
Power of his Father, furrounded with an Holl of Ang#s, 
and cloathed with fuch a Majefly as becomes his entering 
upon a Work, which, according to our Conceptions, 
looks like [appears] the utmofl exertion of Omnipo- 
tence, What a beautiful Defcription has our Author 
raifed upon that Hint in one of the Prophets. And 
behold there came four Chariots out from between two 
Mountains^ and the Mountains were Mountains of Br of s. 

About his Chariot number lefs were poured 
Cherub and Seraph, Potentaies and Thrones, 
And virtues, winged Spirits, and Chariots win^d. 
From tJie Armoury of God, where fiand of old 
Myriads between two brazen mountains lodged 
Againfl a folemn day, hamefl at hand ; 
Celeflial Equipage] and now came forth 
Spontaneous, for within them fpirit liv'd 
Attendant on their lord: Heaven opened wide 
Her ever-during Gates, Harmonious found 
On golden Hinges moving 

I have before taken notice of thefe Chariots of 
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God; and of thefe Gates pf Heaven, and (hall here 
only add, that Homer gives us the fame Idea of the 
latter as opening of themfelves, tho' he afterwards 
takes off from it, by telling us, that the Hours firft of 
all removed thofe prodigious heaps of Clouds which 
lay as a Barrier before them. 

I do not know any thing in the whole Poem more 
Sublime than the Defcription which follows, where the 
Meffiah is reprefented at the head of his Angels, as 
looking down into the Chaos^ calming its Confufion, 
riding into the midfl of it, and drawing the firll Out- 
line of the Creation. 

On Heavenly ground theyjlood^ and from thejhore 
They viewed the vajl immeafurable Abyfs 
Outragious as a Sea, dark, wajieful, wild. 
Up from the bottom turtid by furious winds 
And furging waves, as Mountains to affault 
Heav^tis height, and with the Center mix the Pole, 

Silence, ye troubled waves, and thou Deep, Peace, 
Said then th^ Omnific word, your Difcord end: 

Nor fiaid^ but on the wings of Cherubim 
Up-lifted, in Paternal Glory rode 
Far into Chaos, and the world unborn; , 

For Chaos heard his voice: him all his train 
Followed in bright Proceffion to behold 
Creation, and the wonders of his might. 
Thenflaid the fervid wheels, and in his hand 
He took the golden Compaffes, prepared 
In Gods eternal Store, to circumfcribe 
This Univerfe, and all created things : 
One foot he Centered, and the other turtCd^ 
Round through the vafl profundity obfcure, 
Andfaid, thus far extend, thus far thy bounds^ ' 
This be thyjufi Circumference, O World. 

The Thought of the Golden CompafTes is conceived 
altogether in Homer's Spirit, and is a very noble Inci- 
dent in this wonderful Defcription. Homer, when he 
fpeaks of the Gods, afcribes to them feveral Arms and 
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Inftniments with the fama greatnefs of Imagination. 
XiCt the Reader only penife the Defcription of Minerva^ s 
..^gis^ or Buckler, in the Fifth Book, with her Spear, 
-which could [would] overturn whole Scjuadrons, and her 
Helmet, that was fufficient to cover an Army, drawn 
out of an hundred Cities : The Golden Compaffes, in 
the above-mentioned PafTage appear a very natural 
Inflrument in the Hand of him, whom Plato fome where 
calls the Divine Geometrician. As Poetry delights in 
cloathing abllradled Ideas in Allegories and fenfible 
Images, we find a magnificent Defcription of the 
Creation form'd after the fame manner in one of the 
Prophets, wherein he defcribes the Almighty Architedl 
as meafuring the Waters in the hollow of his Hand, 
meting out Qie Heavens with his Span, comprehending 
the Dufl of the Earth in a Meafure, weighing the 
Mountains in Scales, and the Hills in a Ballance. 
Another of them defcribing the Supreme Being in 
this great Work of Creation, reprefents him as laying 
the Foundations of the Earth, and llretching a Line 
upon it And in another place as gamifhing the 
Heavens, flretching out the North over the empty 
plage, and hanging the Earth upon nothing. This 
lad noble Thought Milton has exprefs'd in the fol- 
lowing Verfe : 

And Earth felf-baland d on her Center hung. 

The Beauties of Defcription uxthis Book lie fo very 
thick, that it is impoflible to enumerate them in this 
Paper. The Poet has employed on them the whole \ 
Energy of our Tongue. The feveral great Scenes of ' 
the Creation rife up to view one after another, in 
fuch a manner that the Reader feems prefent at this 
wonderful Work, and to aflifl among the Quires [Choirs] 
of Angels, who are the Spedlators of it. How glorious 
is the Conclufion of the firll Day. 

Thus was thefirji day Ev^n and Morn, 

Nor paji uncelebrated^ nor unfung 

By the Celejlial Quires^ when Orient light 
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Exhaling firjl from Darkf^fs they beheld \ 
Birth-day of Heaven and Earth \ with joy andjhoui 
The hollow univerfal Orb theyfilPd. 

We have the fame elevation of Thought itf the third 
Day; when the Mountains were brought forth, and 
the Deep was made. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent^ and their broad bare backs up heave 
Into the Clouds^ their tops afcend the Sky, 
So high as heaved the tumid hills ^fo low 
Down funk a hollow bottom broad and deep ^ 
Capacious bed of Waters 

We have alfo the rifmg of the whole vegetable 
World defcribed in this Day's Work, which is filled 
with all the Graces that other Poets have laviflied on 
their Defcriptions of the Spring, and leads the 
Reader's Imagination into a Theatre equally fur- 
prizing and beautiful. 

The feveral Glories of the Heav'ns make their 
appearance or the Fourth Day. 

Firfl in his Eafi the glorious lamp was feen 

Regent of day ^ and all tK Horizon round 

Invefled with bright rays^jocond to run 

His Longitude through Heaifns high rode : the Gray 

Dawn^ and the Pleiades before him danced 

Shedding fweet influence: lefs bright the moon^ 

But oppofite in levelled Wefl ivas fet^ 

His Mirror^ with full face borrowing her light 

From him^for other light fhe needed none 

In that afpe^y andflill that diflance keeps 

Till night \ then in the Eafl her turn Jhe fhines 

Revolv'd oil Heavens great AxlCy and her reign 

With thoufand leffer lights dividual holds ^ 

With thoufand thoufand flars^ that then appealed 

Spangling the Hemifphere 

One would wonder how the Poet could be fo con* 
cife in his Defcription of the Six Days Works, as to 
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comprehend them withia the bounds of an Epifode, 
and at the fame time fo particular, as to give us a 
lively Idea of them. This is Hill more remarkable in 
his Accouat of the Fifth and Sixth Day[s], in which he 
has drawn out to our view the whole Animal Creation, 
from the Reptil to the Behemoth. As the Lion and 
the Leviathan are two of the noblefl Produdlions in 
this World of living Creatures, the Reader will find a 
mofl exquifite Spirit of Poetry, in the Account which 
our Author gives us of them. The Sixth Day con- 
cludes with the Formation of Man, upon which the 
Angel takes occafion, as he did after the Battel in 
Heaven, to remind Adam of his Obedience, which 
was the principal Defign of this his Vifit. 

The Poet afterwards reprefents the Mefliah return- 
ing into Heaven, and taking a Survey of his great 
Work. There is fomething inexpreffibly Sublime in 
this Part of the Poem, where the Author defcribes 
that great Period of Time, fill'd with fo many Glori- 
ous Circumftances ; when the Heavens and the Earth 
were finilhed; when the Mefliah afcended up in 
Triumph through the Everlalling Gates; when he 
looked down with pleafure upon his new Creation; 
when every Part of Nature feemed to rejoice in its 
ExiHence ; when the Morning Stars fang together, and 
all the Sons of God Ihouted for Joy. 

So Ev^n and Mom accompli/^ d the Sixth day : 
Yet not till the Creator from his Work 
Defijling^ thd unwearied^ up return^ d^ 
Up to the Heav'n of Heai^ns his high abode^ 
Thence to behold this new created world 
Th! CLddition of his empire; how itfhew'd 
In prof peil from his throne^ how good^ how fair 
Anfwering his great Idea, Up he rode 
Followed with acclamation and the Sound 
Symphonious often thouf and harps that iurid 
Angelic Harmonies : the earthy the air 
J^efoundedy {thou remember' fl, for thou heard^Jt) 
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The Heavens and all the Conjiellations n^ng^ 
The Planets in their Station lijl'ningjlood^ 
While the bright pomp afcended jubilant. 
Openy ye everlajling gates ^ they fungy 
OpeUy ye Heai/nSy your living doors^ let in 
The great Creator from his work returiid 
Magnificent y his fix days work, a World, 

I cannot conclude this Book upon the Creation, 
without mentioning a Poem which has lately appeared 
under that Title. The Work was undertaken with fo 
good an Intention, and is executed with fo great a 
Mailery, that it deferves to be looked upon as one 
of the mod ufeful and noble Produdlions in our 
Englijh Verfe. The Reader cannot but be pleafed to 
find the Depths of Philofophy enlivened with all the 
Charms of Poetry, and to fee fo great a Strength of 
Reafon, amidfl fo beautiful a Redundancy of [the] Ima- ^ 
gination. The Author has Ihewn us that Defign in 
all the Works of Nature, which neceffarily leads us to 
the Knowledge of its firfl Caufe. In fhort, he has 
illuilrated, by numberlefs and inconteflable Inflances, 
that Divine Wifdom, which the Son of Sirach has fo 
nobly afcribed to the Supreme Being in his Forma- 
tion of the World, when he tells us, that He created 
her, and f aw her, and numbered her ^ and poured her out 
upon all his Works, '\ 

t In the advertisements immediately under this paragraph in the Original 
issue is the following ;— 

Lately Publish'd, 

Creation. A Philosophical Poem. Demonstrating the Existence and 
Pirovidence of a God. In Seven Books. By Sir Richard Buiclcmore,Knt., M.D., 
and Fellow of the College of Physicians in London, &c. &c. 
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San6lius his animal^ mentifque capacius altce 
Deer at adhuc^ et quod dotninari in catera posset. 
Natus homo eji Ov. Met. 

{A Creature of a more exalted kind 
Was wanting yet ^ and tlien was Man defigrCd; 
Confcious of Thought^ of more capacious Breafl^ 
For Empire form' d^ and fit to rule the refl, Diyden. } 
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[HE Accounts which Raphael gfves of the 
Battel of Angels, and the Creation of the 
World, have in them thofe Qualifications 
which the Criticks judge requifite to an 
Epifode. They are nearly related to the 
principal A6lion, and have a jufl Connection with the 
Fable. 

The Eighth Book opens with a beautiful Defcription 
of the Impreflion which this Difcourfe of the Arch- 
angel made on our firfl Parent. Adam afterwards, by 
a very natural Curiofity, enquires concerning the 
Motions of thofe Celellial Bodies which make the 
moll glorious Appearance among the fix Days Works. 
The Poet here, with a great deal of Art, reprefents 
Eve as withdrawing firom Siis part of their Converfation 
to Amufements that feem more fuitable to her Sex. 
He well knew, that the Epifode in this Book, which is 
filled with Adam's Account of his Paflion and Elleem 
for Eve, would have been improper for her hearings 
and has therefore devifed very juft and beautiful 
Reafons for her Retiring. 

Sofpake our Sire^ and by his Countenance feem^ d 
Entring onfludious thoughts dbflrufe: which Eve 
Perceiving where fhe fat retired itkfight^ 
With lowlinefs Majeflick from her Seat 
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And Grace that won who faw to wijh herjlay^ 
Rofe^ and went forth among her fruits and flowers 
To vifit how they prof per' d^ bud and bloom, 
Her Nurfery; they at her coming fprung. 
And toucht by her fair tendance gladlier grew. 
Yet wentfhe not^ as not withfuch difcourfe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear 
Of what was high : Such pleafure fhe refervd 
Adam relating, fhe fole Auditrefs\ 
Her Husband the relater fhe preferred 
Before the Angel, and of him to ask 
Chofe rather : he, fhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreffions, andfolve high difpute 
With conjugal Carejfes : from his Lip 
Not words alone pleafed her, O when meet now 
Such pairs in Love, and mutual honour joifid 7 

The Angel's returning a doubtful Anfwer to Adam\ 
Enquiries, was not only proper for the Moral Reafon 
which the Poet affigns, but becaufe it would have 
been highly abfurd to have given the San 61 ion of an 
Archangel to any particular Syilem of Philofophy. 
' The chief Points in the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
Hypothefis are defcribed with great Concifenefs and 
Peifpicuity, and at the fame time dreffed in very pleaf- 
ing and Poetical Images. 

Adam, to detain the Angel, enters afterwards upon 
his own Hiflory, and relates to him the Circumftances 
in which he found himfelf upon his Creation ; as alfo 
his Converfation with his Maker, and his firft Meeting 
^vith Eve, There is no part of tiie Poem more apt to 
raife the attention of the Reader, than this Difcourfe 
of our great Anceftor ; as nothing can be more fur- 
prizing and delightful to us, than to hear the Senti- 
ments that arofe in the firfl Man while he was yet new 
and frefh from the hands of his Creator. The Poet 
has interwoven every thing which is delivered upon 
this Subjedl in Holy Writ with fo many beautiful 
Imaginations of his own, that nothing can be conceived 
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anore juft and natural than this whole Epifode. As 
our Author knew this Subjedl could not but be agree- 
a.ble to his Reader, he would not throw it into the 
Telation of the fix Days Works, but referved it for a 
<iij[lin<5l Epifode, that he might have an opportunity 
of expatiating upon it more at large. Before I enter 
on this part of the Poem, I cannot but take notice of 
lwo fliining PafTages in the Dialogue between Adam 
and the Angel. The firfl is that wherein our Ancellor 
gives an Account of the Pleafure he took in converfing 
with him, which contains a very noble Moral. 

For while I fit with thee, Ifeem in Heav'n^ 
Andfweeter thy difcourfe is to my ear 
27ian fruits of Falm-tree pleafantejt to thirfl 
And hunger both, from labour , at the hour 
Of fweet repafl; they foliate^ andfoonfill^ 
Thd pleafanty but thy words with Grace divine 
Imbued, bring to tJieir fweetnefs nofatiety. 

The other I Ihall mention is that in which the 
Angel gives a reafon why he fhould be glad to hear 
the Story Adam was about to relate. 
For I that day was ahfent, as befell. 
Bound on a Voyage uncouth and obfcure. 
Far on excurfion towards the Gates of Hell \ 
Squar^ d in full L^ion {fuch command we had) 
To fee that none thence iffued forth a Spy, 
Or enemy, while God was in his work. 
Left he incenfi at fuch eruption bold, 
Deflruilion with Creation might have mix'd. 

There is no queflion but our Poet drew the Image 
in what follows from that in VirgiPs Sixth Book, where 
j^neas and the Sibyl Hand before the Adamantine 
Gates which are there defcrib'd as Ihut upon the place 
of Torments, and liflen to the Groans, the clank of 
Chains, and the noife of Iron Whips that were heard 
in thofe Regions of Pain and Sorrow. 

Fafl we found, faflfhut 

The difmal gates y and barricadoedflrong \ 
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Bui long ier our approaching heard within 
Noife^ other than the found of Dance or Songy 
Torment, and loud lament^ and furious rage, 
Adam then proceeds to give an Account of hij 
Condition and Sentiments immediately after his Crea- 
tion. How agreeably does he represent the poflure 
in which he found himfelf, the beautiful Landflap that 
furrounded him, and the gladnefs of Heart which grew 
up in him on that occafion. 

As new waked from foundefi fleep 

Soft on theflowry herb I found me laid 
In balmy fweat^ which with his beams the Sun 
Soon dried, and on the reeking moiflurefed, 
Streight toward Heai/n my wondering eyes I turn d. 
And ga^d a while the ample Sky, Hill raised 
By quick inflin5live motion up I fprung 
As thitherward endeavouring, and upright 
Stood on my feet; about me round I faw 
Hilly Dale, andfhady woods and funny plains ^ 
And liquid lapfe of murmuring fireams ; by thefe 
Creatures that liv'd, and moi/d, and walked, or flew y 
Birds on the branches warbling ; all things fmi'Cd: 
With fragrance^ and with Joy my heart overflowed. 

Adam is afterwards defcribed as furpriz'd at his owu 
Exiilence, and taking a Survey of himfelf, and of all 
the Works of Nature. He likewife is reprefented as 
difcovering by the Light of Reafon, that he and every 
thing about him muft have been the effedl of fome 
Being infinitely good and powerful, and that this Being 
had a Right to his Worfhip and Adoration. His firfl 
addrefs to the Sun, and to thofe parts of the Creation 
which made the mofl dillinguifhed Figure, is veiy 
natural and amufing to the Imagination. 

Thou Sun, f aid /, fair Light y 

And thou enlightened earth, fofrefh and gay, 
Ye Hills and Dales, ye Rivers y Woods and PlainSy. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures telly 
Tell if you faw, how came I thus, how here't 
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His next Sentiment, when upon his firfl going to Sleep 
he fancies himfelf lofing his Exiflence, and falling 
away into nothing, can never be fufficiently admired. 
His Dream, in which he flill preferves the Confciouf- 
nefs of his Exiflence, together with his removal into 
the Garden which was prepared for his Reception, are 
alfo Circumflances finely imagined, and grounded upon 
what is delivered in Sacred Story. 

Thefe and the Uke wonderful Incidents, in this Part 
of the Work, have in them all the Beauties of Novelty, 
at the fame time that they have all the Graces of Na- 
ture. They are fuch as none but a great Genius could 
have thought of, though, upon the perufal of them, 
they feem to rife of themfelves from the Subje6l of 
which he treats. In _a Word,^though they a re natural 
they are not pbvid^ which is the true CIilura£ter of 
all fine Writing. 

The ImprefTion which the Interdidlion of the Tree 
of Life left in the Mind of our firfl Parent, is defcribed 
with great Strength and Judgment, as the Image of 
the feveral Beafls and Birds paffing in review before 
him is very beautiful and lively. 

— EcLch Bird and Beaji behold 

Approaching two and twOy thefe cowring low 

With blandijhtnent \ each bird Jloof d on his Witig: 

I nanHd them as they pafs^d 

Adam, in the next place, defcribes a Conference 
which he held with his Maker upon the Subje6l of Soli- 
tude. The Poet here reprefents the Supreme Being, 
as making an EfTay of his own Work, and putting to 
the tryal that reafoning Faculty, with which he had 
endued his Creature. Adam urges, in this divine Col- 
loquy, the Impoffibility of his being happy, tho' he 
was the Inhabitant of Faradife, and Lord of the whole 
Creation, without the Conversation and Society of fome 
rational Creature, who fhould partake thofe BlefTings 
with him. This Dialogue, which is fupported chiefly 
by the Beauty of the Thoughts, without other Poeticnl 

H 
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Ornaments, is as fine a part as any in the whole 
Poem : The more the Reader examines the juflneft 
and delicaqr of its Sentiments, the more he ynU, find 
himfelf pleaied with it The Poet has wonderfiiUy 
preferved the Charadler of Majefly and Condefcention 
in the Creator, and at the fame time that of Humility 
and Adoration in the Creature, as particularly in thofe 
beautiful Lines. 

TAus I prefumptuous \ and the Vifion bright^ 
As with a f mile more brightned^ thus reply d, &c. 

I with leave of fpeech imp lor* d 

And humble deprecation thus reply d^ 

Let not my Words offend thee^ Heaifnly power ^ 

My maker ^ be propitious while I fpeak &c. 

Adam then proceeds to give an account of his 
fecond Sleep, and of the Dream in whi<^ he beheld the 
Formation oiEve. The new Paffion that was awakened 
in him at the fight of her is touched very finely. 

Under his forming hands a Creature grew ^ 
Manlike y but different Sex ; fo lovely fair ^ 
TJiat what feem^d fair in all the Wo^ldfeetfCd now 
Mean^ or in her fumrrCd up, in her contairCd^ 
And in her looks ; which from that time infused 
Sweetnefs into my hearty unfelt before^ 
And into all things from her air infpit^d 
Thefpirit of Love and amorous delight, 

Adafji% Diflrefs upon lofing fight of this beautiful 
Phantom, with his Exclamations of Joy and Gratitude 
at the Difcovery of a real Creature, who refembled 
the Apparition which had been prefented to him in 
his Dream ; the Approaches he makes to her, and his 
manner of Courtfhip, are all laid together in a mofl 
exquifite Propriety of Sentiments. 

Tho' this part of the Poem is work*d up with great 
Warmth and Spirit, the Love, which is defcribed in it, 
is every way fuitable to a State of Innocence. If the 
Reader compares the Defcription which Adam here 
gives of his leading Eve to the Nuptial Bower, with 
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that which Mr. Dryden has made on the lame Occa- 
iion in a Scene of his FaU of Marty he will be fenfible 
of the great Care which Milton took to avoid all 
Thoughts on fo deUcate a Subjedl, that might be 
offenfive to Religion or Good-manners. The Senti- 
ments are chafte, but not cold, and convey to the 
Mind Ideas of the moft tranfporting Paflion, and o£ 
the greatefl Purity. What a noble Mixture of Rapture^ 
and Innocence has the Author joined together, in the 
Refledlion which Adam makes on the Pleafures of 
Love, compared to thofe of Senfe. / 

Thus have I told thee all my State, and brought 

My Story to the Sum of earthly blifs 

Which I enjoy , and muji confefs to find 

In all things elfe delight indeed, butfuch 

As us^d or nitii works in the mind no change, 

Nor vehement defire ; thefe delicacies 

I mean of tajle, fights fmell, herbs, fruits and flowers 

Walks, and the melody of Birds ; but here 

Far otherwife, tranfported I behold, 

Tranfported touch ; here paffion firfi I felt. 

Commotion flrange, in all enjoyments elfe 

Superiour and unmoved, here only wedk 

Againfl the Charm of beauties powerfull glance. 

Or nature fair d in me, and left fome part 

Not proof enough fuch object to fufiain. 

Or from my ftde fubdu6ling, took perhaps 

More than enough ; at lecLJl on her beflow^d 

Too much of ornament, in outward Jhew 

Elaborate, of inward lefs excL^, 

When I approach 

Her lovelinefs, fo dbfolute fhefeems 
And in herfelf compleai,fo well to know 
Her own, that whatfhe wills to do or fay. 
Seems wifefl, virtuoufefl, difcreetefl, befl : 
All higher knowledge in her prefence falls 
Degraded: Wifdom in difcourfe with her 
Zqjfes difcountenandd, and like foUy fhews 'i 
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Authority and reafon on her wait^ 
As one intended firjl^ not after made 
Occqfionally ; and to confummate all, 
Greatnefs of mind and noblenefs their Seat 
Build in her loveliefi, and create an awe 
About her ^ as a guard Angelick plad d, 

Thefe Sentiments of Love, in our firll Parent, gave 
the Angel fuch an Infight into Humane Nature, that he 
feems apprehenfive of the Evils which might befall the 
Species in general, as well as Adam in particular, from 
the Excefs of this Paflion. He therefore fortifies him 
' againfl it by timely Admonitions ; which very artfully 
prepare the Mind of the Reader for the Occurrences 
of the next Book, where the Weaknefs of which Adam 
here gives fuch diflant difcoveries, brings about that 
fatal Event which is the Subje6l of the Poem. His 
Difcourfe, which follows the gentle Rebuke he re- 
ceived from the Angel, fhews that his Love, however 
violent it might appear, was flill founded in Reafon, 
and consequently not improper for Paradife, 

Neither her outfide form fo fair, nor otight 
In procreation common to dll kinds 
(Though higher of the genial bed by far. 
And with myflerious reverence I deem) 
So much delights me as thofe graceful afts, 
Thofe thoufand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and adlions mixt with love 
Andfweet compliance, which declare unfeigned 
Union of mind, or in us both one Soul; 
Harmony to behold in wedded pair, 

Adam'% Speech, at parting with the Angel, has in k 
a Deference and Gratitude agreeable to an Inferior 
Nature, and at the fame time a certain Dignity and 
Greatnefs, fuitable to the Father of Mankind in his 
State of Innocence. 
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The SPECTATOR. 



-In te omnis domus incUnata recumbit Virg. 



{ On thee the Fortunes of our Houfe depend,^ 
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|F we look into the three great Heroic 
Poems which have appeared in the World, 
we may obferve that they are built upon 
very flight Foundations. Homer lived 
near 300 Years after the Trojan War, and, 
as the Writing of Hifl,ory was not then in ufe among 
the Greeks^ we may very well fuppofe, that the Tradi- 
tion of Achilles and Ulyffes had brought down but 
very few Particulars to his Knowledge, tho' there is 
no queflion but he has wrought into his two Poems 
fuch of their remarkable Adventvures as were flill 
talked of among his Contemporaries. 

The Story of ^neas, on which Virgil founded his 
Poem, was likewife very bare of Circumflances, and 
by that means afforded him an Opportunity of em- 
bellifhing it with Fidlion, and giving a full Range to 
his own Invention. We find, however, that he has 
interwoven, in the courfe of his Fable, the principal 
Particulars, which were generally believed among the 
Romans^ of JSneas his Voyage and Settlement in 
JtcUy, 

The Reader may find an Abridgment of the whole 
Story, as colle6ted out of the Ancient Hifl.orians, 
and as it was received among the Romans^ in Diony- 
fius Halicarnaffeus, 

Since none of the Criticks have confidered Vir^J!%. 
Fable, with relation to this Hidoiy oi ^neos^Sx. xoa^i 
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not, perhaps, be amifs to examine it in this Light, fo 
far as regards my prefent Purpofe. Whoever looks 
into the Abridgment abovementioned, will find that 
the Charadler of ^neas is filled with Piety to the 
Gods, and a fuperflitious Obfervation of Prodigies, 
Oracles, and Predictions. Virgil has not only pre- 
ferved this Chara6ler in the Peifon of y£neas^ but has 
given a place in his Poem to thofe particular Prophe- 
cies which he found recorded of him in Hiftory and 
Tradition. The Poet took the matters of Fa6l as 
they came down to him, and circimiilanced them after 
his own manner, to make them appear the more 
natural, agreeable or furprifmg. I believe very many 
Readers have been fhocked at that ludicrous Pro- 
phecy, which one of the Harpyes pronounces to the 
Trojans in the Third Book, namely, that before they 
had built their Intended City, they lliould be reduced 
by Hunger to eat their very Tables. But, when they 
heard that this was one of the Circumflances that had 
been tranfmitted to the Romans in the Hillory of 
jEmaSy they will think the Poet did very well in I 
taking notice of it. The Hiflorian abovementioBed, | 
acquaints us that a Prophetefs had foretold jEneas^ that 
he Ihould take his Voyage Wellward, till his Comr 
panions ftiould eat their Tables, and that accordingly, 
upon his landing in Italy y as they were eating their Fleih 
upon Cakes of Bread, for want of other Conveniences, 
they afterwards fed on the Cakes themfelves, upon 
which one of the Company faid merrily, * We are eating 
our Tables.* They immediately took the Hint, lays 
the Hiflorian, and concluded the Prophecy to be ful- 
filled. As Virgil did not think it proper to omit fo 
material a Particular in the Hiflory of jEneas^ it may 
be worth while to confider with how much Judgment 
he has qualified it, and taken off" every thing that 
might have appeared improper for a PalTage in an 
Heroic Poem. The Prophetefs who foretells it is an 
lungiy Harpy ^ as the Perfon who difcovers it is young 
AJianius, \ 
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Heus etiam menfas confumimus inquit Julius f 

Such an Obfervation, which is beautiful in the 
mouth of a Boy, would have been ridiculous from any 
other of the Company. I am apt to think that the 
changing of the Trojan Fleet into Water-Nymphs, 
which is the moft violent Machine of the whole Eneid^ 
and has given Offence to feveral Critics, may be ac- 
counted for the fame way. Virgil himfelf, before he 
begins that Relation, premifes that what he was going 
to tell appeared incredible, but that it was juflified by 
Tradition. What further confirms me that this change 
of the Fleet was a celebrated Circumflance in the 
Hiflory of ^neas^ is, that Ovid has given a place to 
the fame Metamorphofis in his account of the Heathen 
Mythology. 

None of the Criticks, I have met with, having con- 
fidered the Fable of the jEndd in this Light, and taken 
notice how the Tradition, on which it was founded, 
authorizes thofe Parts in it which appear the mofl 
Exceptionable ; I hope the Length of this Refie<5lion 
will not make it unacceptable to the curious Part of 
my Readers. 

The Hiflory, which was the Bafis of Milton^s Poem, 
is flill fhorter than either that of the Iliad or ^neid. 
The Poet has Hkewife taken care to infert every Cir- 
cumflance of it in the Body of his Fable. The Ninth 
Book, which we are here to confider, is raifed upon 
that brief Account in Scripture, wherein we are told 
that the Serpent was more fubtile than any Beafl of 
the Field, that he tempted the Woman to eat of the 
Forbidden Fruit, that fhe was overcome by this 
Temptation, and that Adam followed her Example. 
From thefe few Particulars Milton has formed one of 
the mofl Entertaining Fables that Invention ever 
produced. He has difpofed of thefe feveral Circum- 
flances among fo many beautiful and natural Fidlions 
of his own, that his whole Story looks only Uke a Com- 
ment upon iacred Writ, nr rather feems to be a. fe\k 
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and compleat Relation of what the other is only an 
Epitome. I have infifled the longer on this Con- 
fideration, as I look upon the Difpofition and Contri- 
vance of the Fable to be the Principal Beauty of the 
Ninth Book, which has more Story in it, and is fuller 
of Incidents, than any other in the whole Poem. 
Satan's traverfmg the Globe, and flill keeping within 
the Shadow of the Night, as fearing to be difcovered 
by the Angel of the Sun, who had before detedled him, 
is one of thofe beautiful Imaginations [with] which 
[he] introduces this his fecond Series of Adventures. 
Having examined the Nature of every Creature, and 
found out one which was the mofl proper for his Pur- 
pofe, he again returns to Paradife; and, to avoid 
Difcovery, links by Night with a River that ran under 
the Garden, and rifes up again through a Fountain 
f that iffued from it by the Tree of Life. The Poet, 
I who, as we have before taken notice, fpeaks as little 
as poffible in his own Perfon, and, after the example 
of HomeTy fills every Part of his Work with Manners 
and Chara6lers, introduces a Soliloquy of this In- 
fernal Agent, who was thus refllefs in the Deflrudion 
of Man. He is then defcrib'd as gliding through 
the Garden under the refemblance of a Mifl, in 
order to find out that Creature in which he defign*d 
to tempt our firfl Parents. This Defcription has 
fomething in it very Poetical and Surprizing. 

So fayingy through each thicket Dank or Dry 
Like a black Mijl^ low creeping^ he held on 
His Midnight Search^ where foorujl he might find 
The Serpent: him fdft fleeping fi)on he found 
In Labyrinth of many a round f elf -rolV d^ 
His head the midfi^ well ftor^ d with fubtle wiles. 

The Author afterwards gives us a Defcription of 
the Morning, which is wonderfully fuitable to a Divine 
Poem, and peculiar to that firll Seafon of Nature; 
he reprefents the Earth before it was curfl, as a great 
Altar breathing out its Incenfe from all parts, and 
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fending up a pleafant Savour to the Noflrils of its 
Creator ; to which he adds a noble Idea of Adam 
and Eve, as offering their Morning Worfhip, and 
filling up the univerfal Confort of Praife and Adoration. 

Now when as f acred light began to dawn 
In Eden on the humid flowers, that breathed 
Their morning incenfe, when all things that breath 
From tm EartKs great Altar fend up filent praife 
To the Creatour, and his noflrils fill 
With grateful fmelly forth came the human pair 
And joy fid their vocal worfhip to the Choir 
Of Creatures wanting voice . 

The Difpute which follows between our two firfl 
Parents is reprefented with great Art : It arifes [pro- 
ceeds] from a difference of Judgment, not of PafTion, 
and is managed with Reafon, not with Heat ; it is fuch 
a Difpute as we may fuppofe might have happened in 
Paradife, had Man continued Happy and Innocent. 
There is a great Delicacy in the Moralities which are 
interfperfed in Adam's Difcourfe, and which the mofl 
ordinary Reader cannot but take notice of. That 
force of Love which the Father of Mankind fo finely 
defcribes in the Eighth Book, and which I inferted in 
my lafl Saturday's Paper, Ihews it felf here in many 
beautiful Inflances : As in thofe fond Regards he cafls 
towards Eve at her parting from him. 

Her long with ardent look his eye purfued 
Delighted but defiring more her flay. 
Oft he to her his charge of quick return 
Repeaied^fhe to him as oft engaged 
To be returtid by noon amid the Bowre, 

In his impatience and amufement during her 
Abfence. 

^Adam the while 

Waiting defirous her return, had wove 
Of choiceft flowers a Garland to adorn 
Her Treffes, and her rural labours crown^ 



t 
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As Reapers oft are wont their Harvejl Queen. 
Great Joy hepromifedto his thoughts^ and new 
Solace in her return^ fo long delay d; 

But particularly in that paffionate Speech, where 
feeing her irrecoverably loll, he refolves to perilh with 
her, rather than to live without her. 

'Some curfed fraud 



Or enemy hath beguiled thee^ yet unknown^ 
And me with thee hath ruined; for with thee 
Certain my refolution is to die; 
How can 1 live without thee^ how forego 
Thy fweet converfe and love fo dearly joirCd^ 
To live again in thefe wild woods forlorn t 
Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford^ yet lofs of thee 
Would never from my heart; no^ no^ I fed 
The link of nature draw me: Flefh of JFlefh^ 
Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy State 
Mine never fhall be parted Blifs or Woe, 

The beginning of this Speech, and the Preparation 
to it, are animated with the fame Spirit as fiie Con- 
clufion, which I have here quoted. 

The feveral Wiles which are put in Practice by the 
Tempter, when he found Eve feparated from her 
Husband, the many pleafmg Images of Nature, which 
are intermixt in this part of the Story, with its gradual 
and regular Progrefs to the fatal Cataflrophe, are fo 
very remarkable, that it would be fuperfluous to point 
out their feveral [refpedlive] Beauties. 

I have avoided mentioning any particular Simili- 
tudes in my Remarks on this great Work, becaufe I 
have given a general account of them in my Paper on 
the Firfl Book. There is one, however, in this part 
of the Poem which I Ihall here quote, as it is not only 
very beautiful, but the clofefl of any in the whole 
Poem ; I mean that where the Serpent is defcrib'd as 
rolling forward in all his Pride, animated by the evil 
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Spirit, and condudling JSve to her Deflrudlion, while 
Adam was at too great a diftance from her, to give her 
his Affiflance. Thefe feveral Particulars are all of 
them wrought into the following Similitude. 

Ifope elevafes, and Joy 

BrighterCs his Creji, as when a wandering fire 
Compa^ ofunHitous vapour^ which the night 
Condenfes^ and the cold invirons rounds 
Kindled through agitation to aflame^ 
( Which ofty they fay, fi)me evilfpirit attends) 
Hovering and blazing with delufive light, 
Mifl^ads tie amas^d Night-wanderer from his way 
To boggs and mires, and oft through pond or pool, 
There fwallott/d up and lofi,fromfuccourfar : 

That fecret Intoxication of Pleafure, with all thofe 
tranfient flulhings of Guilt and Joy which the Poet 
reprefents in our firll Parents upon their eating the for- 
bidden Fruit, to thofe flaggings of Spirit, damps of 
Sorrow and mutual Acculations which fucceed it, are 
conceiVd with a wonderful Imagination, and defcribed 
in very natural Sentiments. 

When THdo in the Fourth ^Eneid yielded to that 
fatal Temptation which ruin'd her, Virgil tells us, the 
Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled with flafhes 
of Lightning, and the N)nnphs howl'd upon the Moun- 
tain Tops. Milton, in the fame Poetical Spirit, has 
defcrib'd all Nature as dillurbed upon Eve's eating 
the forbidden Fruit. 

So faying, her rajh hand in evil hour 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, Jhe plucked, fhe eat: 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her Seat 
Sighing through all her works gavefigns of Woe 
Tliat all was loft 

Upon Adam^s falling into the fame Guilt, the whole 
Creation appears a fecond time in Convulfions. 

HefcrupVd not to eat 

Againft his better knowledge \ wxt dcccWd*, 
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But fondly overcome with Female charm. 
Earth trembled from her Entrails^ <w again 
hi pangs ^ and nature gave a fecond groan. 
Sky lowredand muttering thunder, fomefad drops 
Wept ai compleating of the mortal Sin 

As all Nature fufFer'd by the guilt of our firfl Pa- 
jk^ rents, thefe Symptoms of Trouble and Conflemation are 
^^ wonderfully imagined, not only as Prodigies, but as 
Marks of her Sympathizing in the Fall of Man. 

Adam^s Converfe with Eve, after having eaten the 
forbidden Fruit, is an exadl Copy of that between 
Jupiter and Juno, in the Fourteenth Ilictd, Juno there 
approaches Jupiter with the Girdle which fhe had re- 
ceived from Venus, upon which he tells her, that Ihe 
appeared more charming and defirable than flie ever 
had done before, even when their Loves were at the 
highefl. The Poet afterwards defcribes them as repof- 
ing on a Summet of Mount Ida, which produced under 
them a Bed of Flowers, the Lotus, the Crocus, and the 
Hyacinth, and concludes his Defcription with their 
falling a-lleep. 

Let the Reader compare this with the following 
Paffage in Milton^ which begins with Adam^s Speech 
to Eve, 

For never did thy Beauty fince the Day 
If aw thee firfl and wedded thee, adoriid 
With all Perfe6lions fo inflame my Senfe 
With ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
Than ever, bounty of this virtuous Tree, 

So f aid he, and forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent, well underflood 
Of Eve, whofe Eye darted contagious fre^ 
Her hand hefeifed, and to a Jhady bank 
Thick over-head with verdant roof embowr'd 
He led her nothing loth : Flow'rs were the Couch^ 
Panfies, and Violets, and Afphodel, 
And Hyacinth, EartN s frejhefl foftefl lap, 
Tj^e they their fill of Lovt^ and Lcrves di^ort 
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Took largely, of their mutual guilt the Seat, 
The Solace of their Sin, 'till dewyjleep 
Opprefs'd them 

As no Poet feems ever to have ftudied Homer more, 
or to have refembled him in the greatnefs of Genius 
thati Milton, I think I Ihou'd have given but a very 
imperfeft Account of his Beauties, if I had not ob- 
ferved the mod remarkable Paffages which look like 
Parallels in thefe two great Authors. I might, in the 
Courfe of thefe Criticifms, have taken notice of many 
particular Lines and ExprelTions which are tranflatcd 
from the Greek Poet, but as I thought this would have 
appeared too minute and over-curious, I have pur- 
pofely omitted them. The greater Incidents, how- 
ever, are not only fet off by being fliown in the fame 
Light, with feveral of the fame Nature in Homer, but 
by that means may be alfo guarded againft the Cavils 
of the Taftelefs or Ignorant. 





Numb. CCCLVIL 

The SPECTATOR. 

\Reddere perfoTUB fdt convenierUia cuique. Hor. 

{ITe knows what bejl befits each charaner,] 

[ quis talia fando 

Temperet h lachrymis ? Virg.] 

{ Who can relate fuch Woes without a Tear ?} 
Saturday^ April 19. 17 12. 

|HE Tenth Book of Faradife Lojl has a 
greater variety of Perfons in it than any 
other in the whole Poem. TTi e Autho r 
jupon the winding up of his A6lion_ ingQ- ' 
duces all thiofe who hiad an y Concern in 
it^ and fhews with great Beauty~tIie^4hflSiencZ5ihIch^ 
*liad upoiTeach of them. It is like the laft A61 of a 
well written Tragedy, in which all who had a part in 
it are generally drawn up before the Audience, and re- 
prefented under thofe Circumllances in which the de- 
termination of the A6tion places them. 

I Ihall therefore confider this Book under f our 
Heads, in relation to the Cfeleltial, the Intemairthe 
Human, and the Imagmary Perfons^^who have their 
reipe6live Parts allotted in it 

To begin with the Celeflial Perfons : The Guardian 
Angels i^ Paradife zxt defcribed as returning to Heaven 
upon the Fall of Man, in order to approve their Vigilance; 
their Arrival, their manner of Reception, with the Sor- 
row which appeared in themfelves, and in thofe Spirits 
who are faid to Rejoice at the^Converfion of a Sinner, 
are very finely laid together in the following Lines. 

Up into HeaTfnfrom Paradife in hafie 
TH angelick guards afcended, mute and fad 
For man^for of his Jlate by this they knew 
Much wondering how thefubtle Fiend hadfloln 

t This motto was changed in second edition for the one telow it. 
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Entrance unfem. Soon as tK unwelcome news 
From earth arrived at Heaven Gate, difpleas^d 
All were who heard, dimfadnefs did not fpare 
Thai time Celejlicd vifages^yet mixt 
With pity, violaied not their blifs. 
About the new-arrii/d, in multitudes 
TK Ethereal people ran, to hear and know 
How all befell: They tov/rds the throne fupreame 
Accountable made hajle to make appear 
With righteous plea, their utmojl vigilance. 
And eajlly approifd^ when the mojl High 
Eternal father from his fecret cloud, 
Amidfl in thunder uttered thus his voice. 

The fame Divine Perfon who in the foregoing parts 
of this Poem interceded for our firfl Parents before 
their Fall, overthrew the rebel Angels, and created the 
World, is now reprefented as defcending to Paradife, 
and pronouncing Sentence upon the three Offenders. 
The cool of the Evening, being a Circumflance with 
which Holy Writ introduces diis great Scene, it is 
Poetically defcribed by our Author, who has alfo kept 
religioufly to the form of Words, in which the three 
feveral Sentences were paffed upon Adam, Eve, and 
the Serpent He has rather chofen to negledl the 
numergiifiiefs of his Verfe, than to deviate from thofe 
Speeches which are recorded on this great occafion. 
The Guilt and Confufion of our firll Parents {landing 
naked before their Judge, is touched with great Beauty. 
Upon the Arrival of Sin and Death into the Works of 
the Creation, the Almighty is again introduced as 
fpeaking to his Angels that furrounded him. 

See with what heat thefe Dogs of Hell advance 
To wafie and havock yonder world, which J 
So fair and good created, &c. 

The following Paffage is formed upon that glorious 
Image in Holy Writ which compares the Voice of an 
innumerable Hofl of Angels, uttering Hallelujahs, to 
the Voice of mighty Thunderings, or of roaxs^j V^I-aXexs^ 
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He ended, and the Jleai/niy Audience loud 
Sung Hallelujah, as the found of Seas, 
Through multitude that fung: Jufl are thy ways. 
Righteous are thy Decrees in all thy Works, 
Who can extenuate thee % 

Though the Author in the whole courfe of his. 
Poem, and particularly in the Book we are now 
examining, has infinite Allufions to places of Scripture, 
I have only taken notice in my Remarks of fuch as 
are of a Poetical Nature, and which are woven with 
great Beauty into the Body of his [this] Fable. Of 
this kind is that Paflage in the prefent Book, where 
defcribing Sin [and I)eatK\ as marching tlirough the 
Works of Nature, he adds, 

Behind her Death 



Clofe following pace for pace, not mounted yei 
On his pale horfe : 

Which alludes to that Paflage in Scripture fo wonder- 
fully Poetical, and terrifying to the Imagination. And 
I looked, and behold, a pale Horfe, and his Name that fat 
on him was Death, and Hell followed with him : and' 
power was given unto them over the fourth part of the 
earth, to kill with fword, and with hunger, and with 
ficknefs, and with the heajis of the earth. Under this- 
firll head of Celellial Perfons we mufl likewife take 
notice of the Command which the Angels received, 
to produce [the] feveral Changes in Nature, and fully 
the Beauty of the Creation. Accordingly they are 
reprefented as infe6ling the Stars and Planets with, 
malignant Influences, weakning the Light of the Sun, 
bringing down the Winter into the milder Regions of 
Nature, planting Winds and Storms in feveral Quarters 
of the Sky, fl.oring the Clouds with Thunder, and in 
fliort, perverting the whole frame of the Univerfe to 
the condition of its Criminal inhabitants. As this is- 
a noble Incident in the Poem, the following Lines, in 
which we fee the Angels heaving up the Earth, and 
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placing it in a different pofture to the Sun from what it 
had before the Fall of Man, is conceived with that fublime 
Imagination which was fo peculiar to this great Author. 

Some fay he bid his angels turn afcanfe 
The Poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the Suris Axle; they with labour pufHd 
Oblique the Centrick Globe 

We are in the fecond place to confider the Infernal 
Agents under the View which Milton has given us of 
them in this Book. It is obferved by thofe who would 
fet forth the Greatnefs of VirgiPs Plan, that he con- 
ducts his Reader thro' all the Parts of the Earth 
which were difcover'd in his time. Afia^ Africk and 
Europe are the feveral Scenes of his Fable. The 
Plan of MiltofC% Poem is of an infinitely greater 
extent, and fills the Mind with many more aftonifhing 
Circumllances. Satan^ having furrounded the Earth 
feven times, departs at length fi-om Paradife, We 
afterwards [tiien] fee him fleering his Courfe among the 
Conftellations, and after having traverfed the whole 
Creation, purfuing his Voyage through the ChaoSy and 
entering into his own Infernal Dominions. 

His firfl appearance in the Affembly of Fallen Angels 
is worked up with Circumllances which give a delight- 
ful Surprize to the Reader ; but there is no Incident 
in the whole Poem which does this more than the 
Transformation of the whole Audience, that follows 
the account their Leader gives them of his Expedition. 
The gradual change of Satan himfelf is defcribed after 
Ovid*s manner, and may vie with any of thofe cele- 
brated Transformations which are looked upon as the 
mofl beautiful parts in that Poet's Works. Milton 
never fails of improving his own Hints, and beflowing 
the lafl finifhing Touches to every Incident which is 
admitted into his Poem. The unexpedled Hifs which 
rifes in this Epifode, the Dimenfions and Bulk of 
Satan fo much fuperior to thofe of the Infernal Spirits 
who lay under the feme Transformation, with the 

I 
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annual Change which they are fuppofed to fuffer, are 
Inflances of this kind. The Beauty of the Didlion is 
very remarkable in 'this whole Epifode, as I have 
obferved in the Sixth Paper of thefe my Remarks 
the great Judgment with which it was contrived. 

The Parts of Adam and Eve^ or the Humane 
Perfons, come next under our Confideration. Milton's 
Art is no where more fhewn than in his condudling 
the parts of thefe our firfl Parents. The Repre- 
fentation he gives of them, without falfifying the Story, 
is wonderfully contrived to influence the Reader with 
YiXy and Compaflion towards them. Tho* Adam in- 
volves the whole Species in Mifery, his Crime proceeds 
from a Weaknefs which every Man is inclin'd to 
pardon and commiferate, as it feems rather the frailty 

\of Humane Nature, than of the Perfon who offended. 

\ Every one is apt to excufe a Fault which he himfelf 
might have fallen into. It was the Excefs of Love for 
Eve that ruined Adam and his Poflerity. I need not 
add, that the Author is jullified in this particular by 
many of the Fathers, and the mofl Orthodox Writers. 
Milton has by this means filled a great part of his 
Poem with that kind of Writing which the French 
Criticks call th e Tender^ and which is in a particular 
manner engaging to all forts of Readers. 

Adam and Eve^ in the Book we are now confider- 
ing, are likewife drawn with fuch Sentiments as do 
not only interefl the Reader in their Aiflidlions, but 
raife in him the mofl melting Paffions of Humanity 
and Commiferation. When Adam fees the feveral 
Changes in Nature produced about him, he appears 
in a diforder of Mind fuitable to one who had forfeited 
both his Innocence and his Happinefs. He is filled 
with Horror, Remorfe, Defpair ; in the anguifh of his 
Heart he expoflulates with his Creator for giving [hav- 
ing given] him an unasked Exiflence. 

Did I requejl thee^ Maker ^ from my Clay 
To mould me Man^ did Ifolicit thee 
J^rom darknefs to t>rotnote me, or here t>lace 
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In this delicious Garden ? as my will 
Concurred not to my beings ^twere hut right 
And equal to reduce me to my duji^ 
Defirous to refign^ and render back 
All I received 

He immediately after recovers from his Prefump- 
tion, owns his Doom . to be jufl, and begs that the 
Death which is threatened him may be inflidled on him. 

Why delays 

His hand to execute what his decree 
Fix'ct on this day ? Why do I overlive^ 
Why am I mocked with Death, and lengther^d out 
To Deathlefs pain ? how gladly would I meet 
Mortality my Sentence^ and be earth 
Infenfibky how glad would lay me down 
As in my mothers lap ? there Jhould I rejl 
And Jleep fecure ; his dreadful voice no mx)re 
Would thunder in my ears, no fear ofworfe 
To me and to my off-fpring, would torment me 
With cruel expectation, 

This whole Speech is full of the like Emotion, and 
varied with all thofe Sentiments which we may fuppofe 
natural to a Mind fo broken and diflurb*d. I mufl 
not omit that generous Concern which our firft Father 
fhows in it for his Poflerity, and which is fo proper to 
affedl the Reader. 

Hide me from the face 

Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of Happinefs : yet well, if here would end 
The mifery, I deferv^d it, and would bear 
My own defervings; but this will not ferve; 
All that I ecUy or drink^ orfhall beget, 
Is propagated Curfe. O voice once heard 
Delightfully, encreafe and multiply, 
Now Death to hear I 



-In me all 



Fofterity flands curfl : Fair Patrimony 
That I mufl leave youy Sons; O were I able 
To wqfte it all myfelf and leave you none \ 
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So difinherited how would you blefs 
Me now your curfe / Ah^ why/houid all Mankind 
For one Mans fault thus guiltlejs be condemtid 
Ifguiltlefs f But from me what can proceed 
But all corrupt 

Who can afterwaxds behold the Father of Mankind 
extended upon the Earth, uttering his Midnight Com- 
plaints, bewailing his Exiflence, and wifhing for Deaths 
without fympathizing with him in his Dillrefs ? 

Thus Adam to himfelf lamented loud 

Through theflill nighty not noWy as ire man fell 

Wholefome and cool and mildy but with black Air 

Accompanied^ with damps and dreadful gloom 

Which to his evil Confcience reprefented 

All things with double terrour: on the Ground 

OutftretcHd he lay^ on the cold ground^ and oft 

Cur^d his Creation^ Death as oft accused 

Of tardy execution, 

The Part of Eve in this Book is no lefs paflionate, 
and apt to fway the Reader in her Favour. She is 
reprefented with great Tendernefs as approaching 
Adam, but is fpum*d from him with a Spirit of 
Upbraiding and Indignation conformable to the 
Nature of Man, whofe Paflions had now gained the 
Dominion over him. The following Paffage, wherein 
Ihe is defcribed as renewing her Addreffes to him, 
with the whole Speech that follows it, have fomething 
in them exquifitely moving and pathetick. 

lit added not, and from her turrCd: but Eve 
Not fo repulfl, with tears that ceds^ d not flowing 
And treffes all dif order* d, at his Feet 
Fell humble, and embracing them, befought 
His peace, and thus proceeding in her plaint, 

Forfake me not thus Adam, witnefs Heai/n 
What lovefincere and revrence in my heart 
I bear thee, and unweeting have offended^ 
Unhappily deceii/d; thy Suppliant 
I begy and clafp thy knees ; bereave me not, 
fVAereon I live, thy gentle looks^ thy aid. 
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TTiy counfel in this uttermojl dijlrefs^ 

My onlyjirength andjlay: Forlorn oftkee 

Whither Jhall I betake me, where fubjl/l ? 

While yet we livefcarce onejhort hour perhaps^ 
Between us two let there he peace ^ &c. 

AdanCs Reconcilement to her is worked up in the 
fame Spirit of Tendemefs. Eve afterwards propoles 
to her Hufband, in the Blindnefs of her Defpair, that 
to prevent their Guilt from defcending upon Poflerity 
they (hould refolve to live Childlefs ; or, if that could 
not be done, that they fhould feek their own Deaths 
by violent Methods. As thofe Sentiments naturally 
engage the Reader to regard the Mother of Mankind 
with more than ordinary Commiferation, they likewife 
contain a very fine Moral. The Refolution of dying 
to end our Miferies does not Ihew fuch a degree of 
Magnanimity as a Refolution to bear them, and fub- 
mit to the Difpenfations of Providence. Our Author 
has therefore, with great Delicacy, represented Eve as 
entertaining this Thought, and Adam as disap- 
proving it 

We are, in the lafl place, to confider the Imaginary 
Perfons, or Sin and Death, who a6l a large part in this 
Book. Such beautiful extended Allegories are cer- 
tainly fome of the finefl Compofitions of Genius; 
but, as I have before obferved, are not agreeable to 
the Nature of an Heroic Poem. This of Sin and Death 
is very exquifite in its kind, if not confidered as a 
Part of fuch a Work. The Truths contained in it are 
fo clear and open that I fhall not lofe time in explain- 
ing them, but fhall only obferve, that a Reader who 
knows the ftrength of the Englijh Tongue will be 
amazed to think how the Poet could find fuch apt 
Words and Phrafes to defcribe the A6lion[s] of thefe 
[thofe] two imaginary Perfons, and particularly in that 
Part where Death is exhibited as forming a Bridge over 
the Chaos : a W6rk fuitable to the Genius of Milton. 

Since the Subje6l I am upon gives me an Oppor- 
tunity of fpeaking more at laige oi ixxi^^waj^^^w^ ^:^ 
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^^ - imaginary Perfons as may be introduced into Heroic 
^- Poems, I Ihall beg leave to explain my felf on [in] a Mat- 
ter which is curious in its kind, and which none of the 
Criticks have treated of. It is certain Homer and 
Virgil are full of imaginary Perfons, who are very 
beautiful in Poetry when they are jufl fhown, without 
being engaged in any Series of Adlion. Homer in- 
^ deed reprefents Sleep as a Perfon, and afcribes a fhort 
iuS ^ Part to him in his Iliad \ but we mufl confider that 
i^'ir'^ I tho* we now regard fuch a Perfon as entirely Shadowy 
'* ^* vj and unfubflantial, the Heathens made Statues of him, 
^ c^ placed him in their Temples, and looked upon him as 
\V^ f , a real Deity. When Homer makes ufe of other fuch 
*■ \ y A Allegorical Perfons it is only in fhort Expreffions, 
AtK ^ which convey an ordinary Thought to the Mind in the 
;. ^ ' mofl pleafing manner, and may rather be looked upon 
^*\ j as Poetical Phrafes than allegorical Defcriptions. 
^ Inflead of telling us that Men naturally fly when they 

are terrified, he introduces the Perfons of Flight and 
Feary who he tells us are infeparable Companions. 
Inflead of faying that the Time was come when 
Apollo ought to have received his Recompence, he 
tells us that the Hours brought him his Reward. In- 
flead of defcribing the EfFeSs which MinervcC^ ^gi^ 
produced in Battell, he tells us that the Brims of it 
were encompaffed by Terrour, Rout^ Difcord^ Fury, 
Purftdt, Maffacre and Death. In the fame Figure of 
fpeaking he reprefents Vidlory as following Diomedes ; 
Difcord as the Mother of Funerals and Mourning, 
Venus as dreffed by the Graces, Bellofia as wearing 
Terrour and Conflemation like a Garment. I might 
give feveral other Inflances out oi Homer, as well as a 
great many out of Virgil Milton has likewife very 
often made ufe of the fame way of fpeaking, as wheie 
he tells us that Victory fat on the right hand of the 
Meffiah, when he march'd forth againfl the Rebel 
Angels ; that at the rifing of the Sun the Hours un- 
barr'd the Gates of Light; that Difcord was the 
Daughter of Sin, Of the fame nature are thofe Ex- 
predions where defcribing t\\e ^m©xv^ oi >(Jcv^ \^\^^tv. 
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gale, he adds, Silence was pleafed; and upon the 
Meffiah's bidding Peace to the Chaos^ Confufwn heard 
his voice. I might add innumerable other* Inftances 
of oui Poet's writing in this beautiful Figure. It 
is plain that thefe I have mentioned, in which. 
Perfons of an imaginary Nature are introduced, ] 
are fuch Ihort Allegories as are not defigned to) 
be taken in the literal Senfe, but only to convey/ 
particular Circumflances to the Reader after an; 
unufual and entertaining Manner. But when fuch 
Perfons are introduced as principal A6lors, and en- 
gaged in a Series of Adventures, they take too much 
upon them, and are by no means proper for an Heroic] 
Poem, which ought to appear credible in its principal 
Parts. I cannot forbear therefore thinking that Sin 
and Death are as improper Agents in a Work of this 
Nature, as Strength and Violence \Neceffity\ in one of 
the Tragedies oi EfchyluSy who reprefented thofe two ^ 
Perfons nailing down Prometheus to a Rock, for which 
he has been juflly cenfured by the greateft Criticks. I 
do not know any imaginary Perfon made ufe of in a 
more Sublime manner of thinking than that in one of 
the Prophets, who defcribing God as defcending from 
Heaven, and vifiting the Sins of Mankind, adds that 
dreadful Circumflance ; Before him went the Pejlilence, 
It is certain this imaginary Perfon might have been 
defcribed in all her purple Spots. The Fever might 
have marched before her, Pain might have flood at her 
right Hand, Phrenzy on her left, and Death in her 
Rear. She might have been introduced as gliding 
down from the Tail of a Comet, or darted upon the 
Earth in a Flafh of Lightning: She might have 
tainted the Atmofphere with her Breath; the very 
glaring of her Eyes might have fcattered Infe6lion. 
But I believe every Reader will think that in fuch 
Sublime Writings the mentioning of her as it is done 
in Scripture has fomething in it more jufl, as well as 
great, than all that the mofl fanciful Poet could have 
beflowed upon her in the Richnefs of his Imagination. 
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llZTVJVhBs (hewn a wonderful Art in de- 
fcribing that variety of Paflions which arife 
in our firil Parents upon the breach of the 
Commandment that had been given them. 
We fee them gradually paffmg from the 
triumph of their Guilt thro* Remorfe, Shame, Defpair, 
Contrition, Prayer, and Hope, to a perfedl and com- 
pleat Repentance. At the end of the Tenth Book 
they are reprefented as proftrating themfelves upon 
the Ground, and watering the Earth with their Tears : 
To which the Poet joins this beautiful Circumftance, 
that they ofFefd up their Penitential Prayers on the 
very place where their Judge appeared to them when 
he pronounced their Sentence. 

They forthwith to the place 

Repairing^ where hejud^d them^ proJiratefeU 
Before him reverent^ and both confefs^d 
Humbly their faults ^ and pardon beg^d^ with tears 
Watring the Ground 

[There is a Beauty of the lame kind in a tragedy of 
Sophocles^ where Oedipus^ after having put out his own 
Eyes, inflead of breaking his Neck from the Palace 
Battlements (which fumifhes fo elegant an Entertain- 
ment for our Englifh Audience) defires that he may be 
condu6led to Mount Cithceron^ in order to end his 
Life in that very Place where he was expofed in his 
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Infancy, and where he fhould then have died, had the 
Will of his Parents been executed.] 

As the Author never fails to give a Poetical turn to 
his Sentiments, he defcribes in the beginning of this 
Book the Acceptance which thefe their Prayers met 
with, in a (hort Allegory form*d upon that beautiful 
Paffage in Holy Writ. And another Angel came and 
Jloodai the Altar y having a golden Cenfer; and there was 
given unto him much incenfe^ thai hejhould offer it with 
the prayers of all Saints upon the Golden Altar ^ which 
was before the throne: And the fmoak of the incenfe 
which came with the Prayers of the Saints^ afcended up 
before God. 

To Heaven their prayers 

Flew upy nor mif^d the way^ hy envious winds 
Blown vagabond or fruflrate : in they pafs'd 
Dimentionlefs through Heaifnly doors, then clad 
With incenfe^ where the Golden Altar fumed, 
By their gr ecu inter ceff or ^ came in fight 
Before the Faiher^s throne 

We have the fame Thought expreffed a fecond time 
in the Interceflion of the Meffiah, which is conceived 
in very Emphatick Sentiments and Expreffions. 

Among the Poetical parts of Scripture which Milton 
has fo finely wrought into this part of his Narration, I 
mufl not omit that wherein Ezekiel fpeaking of the 
Angels who appeared to him in a Vifion, adds that 
every one had four faces, and that their whole bodies, 
and their backs, and their hands, and their wings were 
full of eyes round about, 

The Cohort bright 

Of watchful Cherubim; four f cues each 
Had, like a double Janus, all their fhape 
Spafigled with eyes 

The affembling of all the Angels of Heaven to hear 
the Solemn Decree palled upon Man is reprefented in 
very lively Ideas. The Almighty is here defcrib'd as 
remembring Mercy in the midft of Judgment, and 
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commanding Michael to deliver his Meffage in the 
mildeft terms, lead the Spirit of Man, which was al- 
ready broken with the Senfe of his Guilt and Mifeiy, 
fhould fail before him. 

Yet leqft they faint 

At the fad Sentence rigoroufly Uf^d, 

For I behold them foftned and with tears 

Bewailing their excefs^ all terror hide. 

The Conference oi Adam and £ve is full of moving 
Sentiments. Upon their going Abroad after the 
melancholy Night which they had paffed together, 
they difcover the Lion and the Eagle purfuing each 
of them their Prey towards the Eaflem Gates of Fara- 
dife. There is a double Beauty in this Incident, not 
only as it prefents great and jufl Omens which are 
always agreeable in Poetry; but as it expreffes that 
Enmity which was now produced in the Animal Crea- 
tion. The Poet, to fhew the like changes in Nature, 
as well as to grace his Fable with a noble Prodigy, re- 
prefents the Sun in an Eclipfe. This particular Inci- 
dent has likewife a fine effedl upon the Imagination of 
the Reader, in regard to what follows : For, at the fame 
time that the Sun is under an Eclipfe, a bright Cloud 
defcends in the Weflem quarter of the Heavens, filled 
with an Hofl of Angels, and more luminous than the 
Sun it felf. The whole Theatre of Nature is darkned, 
that this glorious Machine may appear in all its lullre 
and magnificence. 

IVhy in the Eafl 

Darknefs ere day's mid-courfe, and morning light 
More orient in that Weflem cloud that draws 
O'er the blue firmament a radiant white, 
And flow defcends, with fomething heavenly fraught f 

He err'd not; for by this the Heaifnly bands 
Down from a Sky ofjafper lighted now 
In Paradife, and on a Hill made hcUt; 
A glorious apparition • 

I need not obferve how properly this Author, who 
always i\x\X% his Parts to the A<Slors whom he intro- 
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duces, has employed Michael in the Exptilfion of our 
firfl Parents from Paradife, The Arch-angel on this 
occafion neither appears in his proper Shape, nor in 
that familiar manner with which Raphael the fociable 
Spirit entertained the Father of Mankind before the 
Fall. His Perfon, his Port and Behaviour, are fuit- 
able to a Spirit of the highefl Rank, and exquifitely 
defcrib*d in the following Paflage. 

Th! Archangel foon drew nigh 

Not in hisjhape Celejiial; but as man 
Clcul to meet man ; over his lucid arms 
A military vejl of purple flow^ d 
Livelier than Melibaean, or the grain 
Of Sarra, worn by Kings and Heroes old 
In time of truce ; Iris had dipt the Wooff: 
Hisflarry helm^ unbuckled^ fhew^d him prime 
In Manhood where Youth ended; by his fide 
As in a gliftring Zodiack hung the Sword^ 
SatanV dire dread, and in his hand the Spear, 
Adam boTi/d low ; he kingly from hisflate 
Inclined not, but his coming thus declared. 

Ev^s Complaint upon hearing that (he was to be 
removed from the Garden of Paradife is wonderfully 
beautiful The Sentiments are not only proper to the 
Subject, but have fomething in them particularly foft 
and womanifh. 

Mufl I then leave thee, Paradife ? thus leave 
Thee, native Soil, thefe happy walks andfhades. 
Fit haunt of Gods ? Where I had hoped to fpend 
Quiet though fad the refpite of that day 
That mufl be mortal to us both, O flowers 
That never will in other Climate grow ^ 
My early vifitation, and my lafi 
At JSven, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the firfl opening bud, and gave you names, 
W/io now Jhall rear you to the Sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from tK ambrofial fount f 
Thee laftly. Nuptial bowre, by me adorrid 
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With what to fight orfmell was fweet; from thee 
Howjhall I part ^ and whither wander down 
Into a lower worlds to this objcure 
And wild, howjhall we breath in other air 
Lefs pure, accujlonidto immortal fruits 9 

Adam's Speech abounds with Thoughts which are 
equally moving, but of a more Mafculine and elevated 
Turn. Nothing can be conceived more Sublime and 
Poetical, than the following Paflage in it : 

This mojl affliils me, that departing hence 

As from his face JfhcUl be hid, deprived 

His bleffed Countenance; here I could frequent. 

With worjhip, place by place where he vouchfafed 

Prefence divine, and to my Sons relate; 

On this mount he appeared, under this tree 

Stood vifible, among thefe Pines his voice 

I heard, here with him at this fountain taUid: 

So many grateful Altars I would rear 

Of graffie turf, and pile up every Stone 

Of lujlrefrom the brook, in memory. 

Or monument to ages, and thereon 

Offer fweet fmelling Gums and fruits and flowers : 

In yonder nether world where JhaU Ifeek 

His bright appearances, orfootfleps trcux $ 

For though I fled him angry, yet recalTd 

To lifeprolor^d andpromifed race, I now 

Gladly behold though but his utmofl Skirts 

Of Glory, and far off his Steps adore. 

The Angel afterwards leads Adam to the highefl 
Mount of Paradife, and lays before him a whole He- 
mifphere, as a proper Stage for thofe Vifions which 
were to be reprefented on it. I have before obferved 
how the Plan of Milton's Poem is in many Particulars 
greater than that of the Iliad ox ^neid, VirgiVs Hero, 
in the lafl of thefe Poems, is entertained with a fight 
of all thofe who are to defcend from him ; but tho' 
that Epifode is juflly admired as one of the noblefl 
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Defigns in the whole ^neid, every one mull allow 
that this of Milton is of a much higher Nature. AdanCs 
Vifion is not confined to any particular Tribe of Man- 
kind, but extends to the whole Species. 

In this great Review, which Adam takes of all his 
Sons and Daughters, the firft Objedls he is prefented 
with exhibit to him the Story of Cain and Abely which 
is drawn together with much Clofenefs and Propriety 
of Expreffion. That Curiofity and natural Horror 
which arifes in Adam at the Sight of the firft dying 
Man is touched with great beauty. 

But have I now fern deaths is this the way 
I muji return to native dujl ? O Sight 
Of terrour foul and ugly to behold^ 
Horrid to think^ how horrible to feel! 

The fecond Vifion fets before him the Image of 
Death in a great Variety of Appearances. The ^gel, 
to give him a General Idea of thofe EfFe6ls, which his 
Guilt had brought upon his Poflerity, places before 
him a large Hofpital, or Lazar-houfe, filFd with Per- 
fons lying under all kinds of Mortal Difeafes. How 
finely has the Poet told us that the fick Perfons lan- 
guifhed under Lingring and Incurable Diflempers by 
an apt and Judicious ufe of fuch Imaginary Beings, as 
thofe I mentioned in my lafl Saturday % Paper. 

Dire was the toffmg^ deep the Groans^ Defpair 
Tended the Sick^ bufiefrom Couch to Couch; 
And over them triumphant Death his dart 
Shook, but delayed toflrike^ though oft invoked 
With vows as their chief good and final hope. 

The Paflion which likewife rifes in Adam on this 
Occafion is very natural. 

Sight fo deform what Heart of rock could tong 
Dry-efd behold ? Adam could not^ but wipt^ 
Thd not of Woman bom; Companion quelVd 
His befl of Man, and gave him up to tears. ' 
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The Difcourfe between the Angel and Adam which 
follows, abounds with noble Morals. 

As there is nothing more delightful in Poetry, than 
a Contrafl and Oppofition of Incidents, the Author, 
after this melancholy profpe6l of Death and Sicknefe, 
raifes up a Scene of Mirth, Love and Jollity. The 
fecret Pleafure that fleals into Adam^s Heart, as he is 
intent upon this Vifion, is imagined with great Deli- 
cacy. I mufl not omit the Defcription of the loofe 
Female troupe, who feduced the Sons of God as they 
are call'd in Scripture. 

For that fair female troupe thoufaw^fl tJmt feetrCd 
Of Goddeffes fo B lithe ^fo Smooth, fo Gay^ 
Yet empty of all good wherein confifls 
Womans domeflick honour and chief praife; 
Bred only and compleated to the tafle 
Of luflful appetence, tofing, to dance, 
To drefsy and troule the tongue, and roul the Eye, 
To thefe that fob er race of Men, whofe lives 
Religious titled them the Sons of God, 
Shall yield up all their vertue, all their fame 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the f miles 
Ofthofefair Atheifls 

The next Vifion is of a quite contrary Nature, and 
filled with the Horrours of War. Adam, at the fight 
of it, melts into Tears, and breaks out in that paf- 
fionate Speech ; 

O what are thefe 

Deaths minifiers not Men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to Men, and multiply 
Ten thoufandfold the Sin of him who flew 
His Brother : for of whom fuch Maffacre 
Make they but of their Bretkren, men of men ? 

Milton, to keep up an agreeable variety in his 
Vifions, after having raifed in the Mind of his Reader 
the feveral Ideas of Terror which are conformable to 
the Defcription of War, paffes on to thofe fofter Images 
of Triumphs and Fellivals, in that Vifion of Lewdnefe 
ODd Luxury, which ufhers in. l\ve ¥\ood. 
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As it is vifible, that the Poet had his Eye upon Ovict^ 
account of the univerfal Deluge, the Reader may ob- 
ferve with how much Judgment he has avoided every 
thing that is redundant or puerile in the Latin Poet. 
We do not here fee the Wolf fwimming among the 
Sheep, nor any of thofe wanton Imaginations which 
Seneca has found fault with, as unbecoming this great 
Catailrophe of Nature. If our Poet has imitated that 
Verfe in which Ovid tells us, that there was nothing 
but Sea, and that this Sea had no Shoar to it, he has 
not fet the Thought in fuch a light as to incur the Cen- 
fure which Criticks have paffed upon it. The latter 
part of that Verfe in Ovid is idle and fuperfluous ; but 
juft and beautiful in Milton, 

Jamque mare &* tellus nullum dif crimen kabebanty 
Nilnifipontus erat, deerant quoque littoraponto, Ovid. 

Sea covered Sea, 

Sea without Shoar Milton. 

In Milton the former part of the Defcription does 
not foreflall the latter. How much more great and 
folemn on this occafion is that which follows in our 
£nglijh Poet, 

And in their palaces 

Where luxury laie reigned, Sea Monjiers whelfd 
And StabVd 

than that in Ovid, where we are told, that the Sea 
Calfs lay in thofe places where the Goats were ufed to 
browze ? The Reader may find feveral other Parallel 
PafTages in the Latin and Et^lijh Defcription of the 
Deluge, wherein our Poet has vifibly the Advantage. 
The Sky*s being over-charged with Clouds, the de- 
fcending of the Rains, the rifing of the Seas, and the 
appearance of the Rainbow, are fuch Defcriptions as 
every one mud take notice of. The Circumflance 
relating to Paradife is fo finely imagined and fuitable 
to the Opinions of many learned Authors, that I can- 
not forbear giving it a place in this Paper. 
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Then Jhall this mount 

Of Paradije by might of Waves he moved 

Out of hisplace^pufHd by the homed floods 

With all his verdure fpoiVdy and trees a drift 

Down the great river to the ofning Gulf 

And there take root an IJlandfalt and hare^ 

The haunt of Seals and Orcs^ and Sea-Mews clang: 

The Tranfition which the Poet makes from the Vifioik 
of the Deluge, to the Conceni it occafioned in Adam^ is 
exquifitely graceful, and copied after Virgil^ tho' the firfl 
Thought it introduces is rather in the Spirit of Ovid, 

How didfl thou grieve^ then, Adam, to be/iold 
The end of all thy Offfpring, endfofad^ 
Depopulation; thee another floud, 
Of tears and forrow^ afloud thee alfo drowrCd^ 
And funk th^e as thy Sons : Will gently reared 
By th* Angely on thy feet thoufloodfl at lafl^ 
Though comfortlefs^ as when a father mourns 
His Childreny all in view deflroy^d at once, 

I have been the more particular in my Quotations; 
out of the Eleventh Book of Paradife Lofl, becaufe it 
is not generally reckoned among the mod (hining 
Books of this Poem. For which reafon, the Reader 
might be apt to overlook thofe niany Paflages in it, 

y^hich deferve our Admiration. The Eleventh and 
Twelfth are indeed built upon that fingle Circumflance 
of the Removal of our firft Parents from Paradife ^ 
but tho' this is not in it felf fo great a Subje6l as tiiat 
in mofl of the foregoing Books, it is extended and 
diverfified with fo many furprizing Incidents and pleaf- 
ing Epifodes, that thefe two laft Books can by no means- 
be looked upon as unequal Parts of this divine Poem. 
I muft further add, that had not Milton reprefented 
our firfl Parents as driven out of Paradife, his Fall of 
Man would not have been compleat, and confequentlf 

V. his AcSlion would have been imperfedl. 
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TLTON^ after having reprefented in Vifion / 
the Hillory of Mankind to the Firll great 
Period of Nature, difpatches the remain- 
ing Part of it in Narration. He has de- 
viled a very handfome Reafon for the 
Angel's proceeding with Adam after thi? manner; 
tho' doubtlefs, the true Reafon was the difficulty ] 
which the Poet would have found to have fhadowed | 
out fo mixt and complicated a Story in vifible 
ObjecSls. I could wiih, however, that the Author had 
done it, whatever Pains it might have coft him. To 
give my Opinion freely, I think that the exhibiting 
Part of the Hillory of Mai^nd in Vifion, and part in 
Narrative, is as if an Hillory Painter Ihould put in 
Colours one half of his Subje6l, and write down the re- 
maining part of it. If Milton's Poem flags any where, it 
is in this Narration, where in fome places the Author has 
been fo attentive to his Divinity, tiiat he has negledled 
his Poetry. The Narration, however, rifes very happily 
on feveral Occalions, where the Subjedl is capable of 
Poetical Ornaments, as particularly in the Confufion 
which he defcribes among the Builders of Babely and 
in his Ihort Sketch of the Plagues of Egypt, The 
Storm of Hail and Fire, with the Darknefs that over- 
fpread the Land for three Days, are defcribed with 
great Strength. The beautiful Paflage, which follows, 
is raifed upon noble Hints in Scri^lxxt^. 
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Thus with ten wounds 

The River-Dragon tanCd at length fubmiU 
To let his Sojourners depart^ and oft 
Humbles hisjlubbom hearty butjlillas Ice 
More hardened after thaw, till in his rage 
Purfuing whom he late difmif^d, the Sea 
Swallows him with his hq/t^ but them lets pafs 
As on dry land between two Chryjlal walls ^ 
Aui^d by the rod of Mofesyi? tojland 
Divided 

The River-Dragon is an Allufion to the Crocodile, 
which inhabits the Nile, from whence Egypt derives 
her Plenty. This Allufion is taken from that Sublime 
Paffage in Ezekiel. Thus faith the Lord God, behold, 1 
am againfl thee Pharaoh King of Egypt, the great 
Dragon that lieth in the midfl of his Rivers, which hath 
faid, My River is mine own, and I have made it for 
my f elf Milton has given us another very noble and 
Poetical Image in the fame Defcription, which is copied 
almofl Word for Word out of the Hiflory of Mofes. 
All night he willpurfue, but his approach 
Dark fiefs defends between till morning watch; 
Then through the fiery pillar and the cloud 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoafl. 
And craze their Chario^ Wheels : wlien by command 
Mofes once more his potent Rod extends 
Over the Sea; the Sea his Rod obeys ; 
On their Embatelled ranks the waves return 
And overwhelm their War : 

As the Principal Defign of this Epifode was to give 
Adam an Idea of the Holy Perfon, who was to rein- 
date Human Nature in that Happinefs and Perfedlion 
from which it had fallen, the Poet confines himfelf to the 
Line of Abraham, from whence the Mefflah was to De- 
fcend. The Angel is defcribed as feeing the Patriarch 
adlually travelling towards the Land oiPromifsy which 
gives a particular Livelinefstothis part of the Narratioa 

I/ee him^ but thou canji not^ with what faith 
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He leaves his Gods^ his Friends^ and \his\ native Soil 
Ur of Chaldaea, paffing now the Ford 
To Haxan, after him a cumbrous train 
Of Herds and flocks^ and numerous fervitude ; 
Not wandering poor ^ but trufiing all his wealth 
With God, who calPd him, in a Land unknown, 
Canaan he now attains; I fee his tents 
Fitch^t about Sechem, and the neighbouring plain 
Q/'Moreh, there by promife he receives 
Gift to his Progeny of all that Land\ 
From Hamath Northward to the Defart South ; 
(Things by their names I call, though yet unnamed,) 

As VirgiV^ Vifion in the Sixth J^neid probably gave 
Milton the Hint of this whole Fpifode, the laft Line is 
a Tranflation of that Verfe, where Anchifes mentions 
the Names of Places, which they were to bear hereafter. 

Ho^ turn nomina erunty nunc funt fine nomine terrce. 

The Poet has very finely reprefented the JoyandGlad- 
nefs of Heart, which rifes mAdam upon his Difcovery of 
the Meffiah. As he fees his Day at a diflance through 
Types and Shadows, he rejoices in it; but when h^ finds 
the Redemption of Man compleated,and Farcuiifezi^m 
renewed, he breaks forth in Rapture and Tranfport, 

goodnefs infinite, goodnefs immenfe 1 
That all this good of etnl fhall produce. &c. 

1 have hinted, in my Sixth Paper on Milton, that an \ 
Heroic Poem, according to the Opinion of the bell 
Criticks, ought to end happily, and leave the. Mind of 
the Reader, after having condudled it through many 
Doubts and Fears, Sorrows and Difquietudes, in a ' 
flate of Tranquillity and Satisfa6lion. Milton^^ Fable, i 
which had fo many other Qualifications to recommend 
it, was deficient in this Particular. It is here there- ^ 
fore, that the Poet has (hewn a moft exquifite Judg- 
ment, as well as the fined Invention, by finding out a 
Method to fupply this Natural Defe6l in his Subjedt. ■ 
Accordingly he leaves the Adverfary of Mankind^ vr^ 
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the lad View which he gives us of him, under the 
lowefl Sta4;e of Mortification and Difappointment. 
We fee him chewing Aihes, grovelling in the Dufl, 
and loaden with Supernumerary Pains and Torments. 
On the contrary, our two firft Parents are comforted 
by Dreams and Vifions, cheared with Promifes of Sal- 
vation, and, in a manner, raifed to a greater Happi- 
nefs than that which they had forfeited : In fliort, Satan 
is reprefented miferable in the height of his Triumphs, 
and Adam triumphant in the height of Mifery. 

Miltori!% Poem ends very nobly. The lafl Speeches 
of Adam and the Arch-angel are full of Moral and 
Inflrudlive Sentiments. The Sleep that fell upon Eve^ 
and the effe6ls it had in quieting the Diforders of her 
Mind, produces the fame kind of Confolation in the 
Reader, who cannot perufe the lafl beautiful Speech 
which is afcrib'd to the Mother of Mankind, without 
a fecret Pleafure and Satisfa6lion. 

Whence thou return! Jl^ and whither wenfjl^ I know \ 
For God is alfo in Sleepy and dreams advife^ 
Which he hath fent propitious, fome great good 
Prefaging, fence with Sorrow and Hearts dijlrefs 
Wearied I fell ajleep : but now lead on ; 
In me is no delay : with thee to go 
Is to flay here; without thee here to flay 
Is to go hence unwilling; thou to me 
Art all things under Heaven, all places thou 
Who for my wilful crime art banifh^d hence. 
This further Confolation yet fecure 
I carry hence ; though all by me is lofl 
Such favour, I unworthy, am vouchfafd. 
By me the promifd Seedfhall all reflore. 

The following Lines which conclude the Poem rife in 
amofl glorious blaze of Poetical Images and Expreflions. 

Heliodorus in his y£thiopicks acquaints us that the 
Motion of the Gods differs from that of Mortals, as 
the former do not llir their Feet, nor proceed Step by 
Step, but ,flide o'er the Surface of the Earth by an 
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uniform Swimming of the whole Body. The Reader 
may obferve with how Poetical a Defcription Milton 
has attributed the fame kind of Motion to the Angels 
who were to take Poffeflion of Paradije, 

So fpake our Mother Eve, and Adam heard 
Well pleas' d, but anfwer'd not; for now too nigh 
TfC Arch-angel Jlood, and from the other hill 
To their fix' dflationy all in bright array 
The Cherubim defended; on the ground 
Gliding meteorous, as evening mift 
Ris'nfrom a River ^ der the marifh glides^ 
And gathers ground fafi at the lah'rers fuel 
Homeward returning. High in Front advan^d^ 
The brandiJHd Sword of God before them blazed 
Fierce as a Comet 

The Author helped his Invention in the following 
PafTage, by refle6ling on the Behaviour of the Angel, 
who, in Holy Writ, has the Condu6l of Lot and his 
Family. The Circumftances drawn from that Relation 
are very gracefully made ufe of on this Occafion. 

In either hand the hafining Angel caught 
Our lingering Parents, and to the Eaflern gate 
Led them dire6l\ and down the Cliff as f aft 
To the fubje^ed plain; then difappeat^d, 
TJiey looking bcLck &c. 

The Profpedl [Scene] which our firll Parents are fur- 
prifed with upon their looking back on /ijjr^//^, wonder- 
fully flrikes the Reader's Imagination, as nothing can be 
more natural than the Tears theyihedon that Occafion. 

They looking back, all tJC Eaftemfide beheld 
Of Paradife, fo late their happy Seat, 
Wav^d over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throned and fiery Arms : 
Some natural tears they dropfd, but wiped them foon; 
The world was all before them, where to chufe 
Their place of reft, and providence their Guide : 

If I might prefume to offer at the fmalle.^ Al\sra^^w 
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in this Divine Work, I (hould think the Poem would 
end better with the Paffage here quoted, than with the 
two Verfes which follow. 

They hand in hand with wandering Jleps and flow ^ 
Through Eden took their folitary way, 

ITiefe two Verfes, though they have their Beauty, 
fall very much below the foregoing Paffage, and renew 
in the Mind of the Reader that Anguifli which was 
pretty well laid by that Confideration, 

The World was all before them) where to chufe 
Their place of refty and providence their Guide, 

The number of Books in Faradife Lofi is equal to 
thofe of the ^neid. Our Author in his Firft Edition 
had divided his Poem into ten Books, but afterwards 
broke the Seventh and the Eleventh each of them into 
two different Books, by the help of fome finall Addi- 
tions. This fecond Divifion was made with great 
Judgment, as any one may fee who will be at the 
pains of examining it It was not done for the lake 
of fuch a Chimerical Beauty as that of refembling 
Virgil in this particular, but for the more jufl and 
regular Difpofition of this great Work. 

Thofe who have read Boffu^ and many of the 
Criticks who have written fmce his time, will not 
pardon me if I do not find out the paijicular Moral 
which is inculcated in Faradife Loft, Tho' I can by 
no means think with the lafl-mentioned French Author, 
that an Epic Writer firft of all pitches upon a certain 
Moral, as the Ground-work and Foundation of his 
Poem, and afterwards finds out a Story to it : I am, 
however, of Opinion, that no juft Heroic Poem ever 
was, or can be made, from whence one great Moral 
may not be deduced. That which reigns in Milton is 
the moft univerfal and mofl ufeful that can be 
imagined : it is in Ihort this, thxU Obedience to the WiU 
of God makes Men happy ^ and that Difobedience makes 
\ them miferable. This is vifibly the Moral of the prin- 
cipal Fable which turns upon Adam and £vey who 
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continued in Paradife while they kept the Command 
that was given them, and were driven out of it as foon 
as they had tranfgreffed. This is likewife the Moral 
of the principal Epifode, which (hews us how an innu- 
merable multitude of Angels fell from their State of 
Blifs, and were cad into Hell upon their Difobedience. 
Befides this great Moral, which may be looked upon 1 i^ 
as the Soul of the Fable, there are an infinity of Under- ' - "^ 
Morals which are to be drawn from the feveral parts of 
the Poem, and which make this Work more ufeful and 
inflrudlive than any other Poem in any Language. | 

Thofe who have criticifed on the Odyffey^ the Iliad^ 
and ^neid^ have taken a great deal of pains to fix the 
number of Months or Days contained in the A6lion of 
each of thofe Poems. If any one thinks it worth his while^ 
to examine this Particular in Milton^ he will find that ^^ 
from Adam's firft Appearance in the Fourth Book, to his '^^^^J 
Expulfion from Paradife in the Twelfth, the Author )}d'^ 
reckons ten Days. As for that part of the Adlion which 
is defcribed in the three firft Books, as it does not pafs 
within the Regions of Nature, I have before obferVd 
that it is not fubje6l to any Calculations of Time, f" 

I have now finifti'd my Obfervations on a Work 
which does an Honour to the Erigli/h Nation. I have 
taken a general View of it under thofe four Heads, the 
Fable, the Chara6lers, the Sentiments and the Lan- 
guage, and made each of them the Subject of a par- 
ticular Paper. I have in the next place fpoken of the 
Cenfures which our Author may incur under each of 
thefe Heads, which I have confined to two Papers, 
tho* I might have enlarged the number, if I had been 
difpofed to dwell on fo ungratefiil a Subjedl. I be- 
lieve, however, that the fevered Reader will not find 
any little fault in Heroic Poetry, which this Author 
has fallen into, that does not come under one of thofe 
Heads among which I have diflributed his feveral 
Blemifhes. After having thus treated at large of 
Paradife Lofl, I could not think it fufficient to have 
celebrated this Poem in the whole, without defce-v^d- 
ing to Particulars. I have theiefox^ Xi^^o^^^ "^ 
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Paper upon each Book, and endeavor«red not only to 
(hew [prove] that the Poem is beautiful in general, but 
to point out its particular Beauties, and to determine 
wherein they confifl. I have endeavoured to fhew 
how fome Paflages are beautiful by being Sublime, 
others by being Soft, others by being Natural ; which 
of them are recommended by the Paffion, which by 
the Moral, which by the Sentiment, and which by the 
Expreflion. I have [likewife] endeavoured to (hew 
how the Genius of the Poet fhines by a happy Inven- 
tion, a diflant Allufion, or a judicious Imitation ; how 
he has copied or improved Homer or Virgil, and raifed 
his own Imaginations by the ufe which he has made of 
feveral Poetical Paffages in Scripture. I might have in- 
ferted [alfo] feveral Paffages of TaffOy which our Author 
has likewife* imitated; but as I do not look upon Taffo 
to be a fufficient Voucher, I would not perplex my 
Reader with fuch Quotations, as might do more 
Honour to the Italian than the Englijh Poet. In 
fhort, I have endeavoured to particularize thofe innu- 
merable Kinds of Beauty, which it would be tedious to 
recapitulate, but which are effential to Poetry, and which 
may be met with in the Works of this great Author. 
Had I thought, at my firfl engaging in this Defign, that 
it would have led me to fo great a length, I believe I 
Ihould never have entered upon it \ but the kind Re- 
ception which it has met with among thofe whofe Judg- 
ments I have a Value for, as well as the uncommon 
Demands which my Bookfeller tells me has been made 
for thefe particular Difcourfes, give me no Reafon to 
repent of the Pains I have been at in compofmg them. 




^ Jl^^k^"^"^ 
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